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i rest. 
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every year, 


iat formerly, the 


irs Were much iess 
Yi 


Within the past 


m seems to have 


4 inusual amount of 


ir finds the trees loaded, 


that 
d shipping 


gy, while in 


pri-es so low 





it, except in lo- 





te limited in extent, is 


prices which put it 
ol 


majority con- 


may be found in 


avy bearing trees 
the past twenty-five 
| the Porter are both 


ers, and both 


because they are 


have been set 


both are apples of fair 
‘ppies have been so plenty 
*w years, that they were not 
boys as worth stealing, 
ne Massachusetts judge, in a 
ried for stealing apples from 
: that when apples lie rotting 
nd under the tree 8, aa they did 
tts, one could hardly 

ealing, who pic ked up only 
to eat, and so the boy was 


4 due amount of whole- 


Porter t 





rees have been re- 
= : _ up and destroyed within a few 
SU8€ their fruit, though excellent in 
ae worth harvesting in years of 
‘NGance. Now, all these thou- 
apples lying and rotting 

‘rom green windfalls the size 
the large ripe fruit, have been 
‘nd propagating grounds for 
rh, ‘rious insects. Early in the 
ae tie soon as the fruit sets, it is 
Could ty fete oe which, if its work 
} trolled, would prove an aid 
nning out the surplus, 

remainder more val- 


Was not 
} 





els of 


Marh! 
ar Dles te 


eed 
ecing 
£ 
Nyriad 
ids of 
MmMer 


*0 the on bard , 
and + 4 41st by thi 
8 re ndering the 


Uable, To 
. large ex 


tivates fruit with more system than any man 


} enemy 


| Our crops in over fruitful years, but we take 
} nO proper means to prevent them from destroy- 


| transported westward 


now New 


| still farther west 


| ot wormy specimens at picking time now, than 


| wagon and transports them to new grounds. 


insect is beneficial under present conditions. | 
In bearing years, the curculio thins out much | 
fruit which otherwise would remain on the 
trees to reduce the average size of the crop 
below market requirements. 


Dr. Jabez Fisher of Fitchburg, who cul- 


we know, does not consider the curculio an 
in his grounds, for he has brought 
trees so fully under control that he can 
count on a pretty full setting of fruit each 
year, and has a good deal of thinning to be 


Gone, 


} 


5 ; 

But his trees are not chiefly Baldwins 
na orter t : 

and Porters, but are selected from such va- 


rieties as are inclined to bear moderately 


every year, and then he so manages as to help 
He 


ails to prevent over bearing, and thus keeps 


the trees to carry out their inclinations. 


fis trees in condition to produce moderate 
crops annually. 
4 ee 
Ve have seen an orchard of Williams ap- 
near Boston, which produced very good 





id excellent fruit every year, but, like 
yr. Fisher's orchard, it was well cared for by 
one who fully understood the wants of the 
trees, as well as the habits of the insects which 


prey uy 


yon the fruit from early summer to late 





As orchardists, and as farmers gen- 
erally, we are too short sighted, particularly 
in the matter of battling weeds and’ insects. 
We do not begin at the right end of our job. 
We wait till the horse is stolen and the mis- 
hiet is done, betore we lock the We 


} lee ] : 
ittully enough allow the curculios to thin 


door. 


rig 


ing the whole in years of scarcity. A 
orchards were al- 
insects. The fruit 
which came to us from New York and Ohio 
was 


lew 


years ago the ‘*Western” 
) 


most entirely free from 


smooth 


and sound. ‘The trees had been 


In enugrant wagons 


m old nurseries in New England, or they 


bad been raised trom seeds of eastern fruit. 
In either case the trees got ahead of the in- 


: but in one way and another the insects 


their way to the trees after a time, and 





York and Ohio people have to go 
In 


years of over abundance, the apples of New | 


for their sound fruit. 


lieve, 





3 


, we be 





Eng have a smaller percentage | 
they had twenty-five years ago, and simply tor 


the reason that there are not enough insects 


raised in years of scarcity to puncture and de- 
stroy all the fruit of an abundant year. But 

in apple year there are enough insects 
reart though their number compared to the 
number of apples may be small, to destroy or 
elfectually spoil the fruit that sets. Upon our 


fruit 
the present season to have given, 


own farm we had blossoms and young 


1 set 


had it all matured, a full family supply and 


barrels to sell, but instead, there is not a bush- 
el of perfect fruit on fifty good trees. The 
rculios, the apple maggot, and the codling 
moth have found nearly every specimen. 
And this is true of almost every orchard 


that bore heavily last year. The exceptions 


are those orchards from which all the fallen 
apples were picked up, eaten by animals, or 


ploughed in to destroy them about as fast as 


they fell from the trees. In some portions of 
New England the crop is heavy this year, but 
last or, where 


farmers have learned to control tbe crops of 


it is where it was light year, 


their trees. Some farmers may say that it is 


no use forme to attempt to kill the insects 





n my orchard, so long as my neighbor neg- 
ects to destroy those which infest his, but al- 
though t may be some force in this argu- 
ment, still we believe that much may be done 
yn farms even without the co-operation 





Our apple insects, so far as we 
but 
quite strongly to ancestral 


bserved, are not great wanderers, 


hemselves 
which 


, so that, as a rule, the insects 





)f an orchard may ve supposed 


to have been mostly reared in that orchard. 
The canker worm remains in the same locali- 
es for years, eating the leaves clean from the 
ees of whole orchards and entire townships, 
while in adjoining towns the trees are not 
touched, till some careless teamster driving 


ler infested trees at the time the insects are 
nning their threads, catches a few upon his 
Ihe tent caterpillar is also found most nume- 


year where it was abundant last 


rous this 

The same is true of the borer, and we 
» to a considerable extent of the curcu- 
s, maggot and moth. 


It may not pay to attempt to change the 


bearing year of many of our old orchards of 
large trees. It will certainly not pay to at- 


tempt to change the bearing year of a few 


trees 


) orchards that are otherwise neglected. 
It may r 


I t pay for everyone to 


to attempt 


grow fruit at all; apples are so abundant and 

heap now every alternate year, that customers 
may be inclined to forego the pleasure of fruit 
eating in Yet we believe 


that toa young man starting in life, the produc. 


years of scarcity. 


tion of apples bere in New England holds 


+ {f 


jut sul 


warrant him 
But he must 


iment inducements to in 


undertaking it as a business. 


derstand 


the business in all its details, must 
select suitable soil, give the trees and the young 
fruit all the care and attention one would ex- 
pect to give to a corn field or garden, and 
must see that a/l the fruit finds a good market 
The 


inder the trees last year in Massachusetts, 


usands of bushels of first class fruit rotted 


that should have been put through evaporators 
and be selling now in foreign countries at more 
than paying prices, as thousands of bushels do 
that were properly handled by enterprising 


business men. 





KEEPING THE ANJOU PEAR. 





The Beurre d’Anjou is believed to be one 
of the most valuable acquisitions to the list of 
Col. Wilder, 
who introduced it into this country many years 
since from France, and who has grown it quite 


pears that has ever been made. 


extensively in his orchard at Dorchester, thus 
Grower of it, and his 
He says: 


writes to the Fruit 
method of keeping and ripening it. 

My Anjou pear trees are now on their own 
roots, although many of them were originally 
on the quince. The fruit is gathered about 
the middle of October, very carefully, and 
placed in bushel boxes. These are piled one 
above another and protected from frost and 
rain by boards or shutters, where they remain 
until cold compels their removal to the fruit 
cellar. The boxes are then taken into a well 
drained cellar and piled seven feet high with 
slats between the boxes. Here they remain 
with no other care than opening the window 
on cool nights, 8o as to keep the ripening pro- 
cess dormant, whenever the cellar seems to 
need it. About the middle of November we 
find some of the fruit begins to ripen. Then 
we commence at one end of the row and se- 
lect these for market, and so, from time to 
time, we go over them, retaining the hard and 
green specimens to the last. In this way we 
have the Beurre d’ Anjou from November to 
March, or should they be desired in October 
they may be ripened in a warm room. 

It is now forty years since I introduced this 
plan, and not only have I proved it thoroughly, 
but I have during the time eaten a pile of 
them. 





—The Prairie Farmer estimates that one bushel 
of corn—a part meal and fed as slop, and a part in 
the ear or shelled—fed to a hog, will make ten 
pounds additional weight. On this basis, it reach- 
es the following conclusion: When corn is worth 
30 cents a bushel, it pays to convert it into pork 
when the latter sells for $3 per hundred pounds, 
as the manure will abundantly pay for the care, 
when properly saved. When corn is 40 cents, pork 
should sell at $4 per hundred pounds; when at 50 
cents, it should sell at $5—and so on. In a word, 
the pork should fetch per 100 pounds exactly what 
the ten bushels of corn og ng to produce the 100 
pounds cost. If sold for less, the corn is fed at a 
loss; if for more, it yields a profit—the manare in 


BLUE HILL FARM. 





This estate is pleasantly located upon the 
east bank of Neponset river, near Blue Hill, 
in the township of Canton, Norfolk Co., 
Mass., about two miles from the Readville 
station of the Boston & Providence or of the 
New York & New England R. R., which 
roads cross each other at this point. The 
farm is the property of Col. J. W. Wolcott, 
well known as the popular landlord of the 
Hotel Vendome in Boston, and formerly of 
the Hotel ‘ 


into the possession of its present owner, about 


Brunswick. When the farm came 
five years ago, it was in a neglected condition, 
consisting of about 300 acres, only thirty of 
which were then arable land, the rest being 
woodland, bog, Under 
the energetic management of the Colonel, 
about sixty 


and neglected fields. 


acres of wild land have been re- 
claimed, and are now the most productive 
part of the farm. A large portion of this re- 
claimed land was formerly a bog, bordering 
the Neponset river, but high enough above 


the level of the river to admit of draining 
L 


into it by open ditches. The first operation 
was to dig a ditch from upland to river, 2390 


feet in length, four feet wide, and four feet 
deep, into which, at intervals of about 500 
feet, laterals two feet wide were dug, the 
whole area of thirty acres | 


ot 


eing thus cut into 


tields about three acres each. The soil 
was peat from one to four 
by the 


maple and other swamp 


feet deep, under- 


laid gravel, and growth was cedar 


vegetation, which 
was grubbed up mostly with grub hoes by 
hand, and dragged away to the upland; sand 
was then carted on and spread to the depth of 
two to and worked in with a 


inches, 


three 
Share’s harrow, and the land seeded directly 


with English grasses without manure. The 
result has been extremely satisfactory, the 
crop of English hay being two to three tons 


per acre the first vear after seeding, and av- 


eraging in tour seasons, 34 


tons per acre. 
The expense of grubbing, sanding and ditch- 
lid This 


ing, did not exceed 8125 
cost, however, was partly due to the 


per acre. 


ow 
shrewd management of the excellent foreman, 
Mr. Warren, and to the abundance of good 
the 


work was Cone in winter, 


sand lying close to the edge of meadow. 
Much 
1 


labor could be had 


of the when 
for 75 cents to 81.00 per 
day. 

This land will, in the opinion of the man- 
ager, need top-dressing about once in two 
years, with compost, and after about five or 
} 





} 
Wii 


six years, have to be ploughed and re- 
seeded. What investment could yield a 


? And 


are there not thousands of acres of just such 


safer and better return for the outlay 


land in Massachusetts, that could repay a 


little enterprise just as well? The only two 


things needed are to get rid of water and rub- 
bish, and put on sand or loam, if the circum- 
to 


here is no difficulty 


stances of the bog are such as admit of 





these be ing easily d yne, t 


in bringing peat bogs into good mowing land 
The Col. 
Wolcott's improvements, to most visitors, are 


most interesting, perhaps, of 
the new 
Bik 


The silos are locaied conveniently near the 


s and Creamery. 


large barn on the side of a hill, so that the 





ens 


ge is easily taken out for feeding, at the 
h 


same level with the barn floor, while the silos 


are filled at the other end from another road- 


way, some fifteen feet hicher. There are two 


silos each 50x15x15 feet, built with concrete 
walls two feet thick; a wooden curb rises 


some six teet above the masonry, so that the 
entire depth $ twenty-one feet, all covered 
It that if 


»d to the top, the ensilage would soon settle 


with shingled roof. is estimated 





down to the bottom of the wood work when 
loaded with stone, about 200 pounds per 
square foot. They were filled this year, to 
the top of the stone wall, and settled some 
three or four feet. They will hold when full, 
some 700 tons of ensilage. The crop this 


year was grown upon thirty-five acres of well 


tilled and manured land sown with Southern 
white corn in drills three feet apart, using 


about three pecks per acre; the best part of 
it yielded twenty-one tons per acre by actual 
weight, and the manager is very sceptical 
of growing seventy tons, 
It took the 


twelve men and three double teams 


about the poss 





or even forty tons 
labor of 
ust three weeks to harvest this crop, and put 


it into the silo, where it was cut by steam 


per acre. 


power, by two Bal iwin machines, cutting 
alfout thirty-five tons per day, in @ inch pieces. 
; 


The estimated cost silo 


of the ensilage ia the 
is about $:) per ton. 

With regard to its feeding value, the man- 
ager states that last winter, the milking cows 
first fed h hay with six 


quarts each per day of corn meal; in Decem- 


were at on Englis 


ber, the feed was changed to sixty pounds of 


ensilage with one quart of cotten seed meal, 
and one-half bushel beet pulp from the beet 


k ten per 





sugar works; they increased in m 
cent upon the ensilage, «c., and kept it up 
and came out in good condition in 


a] r 
&il Winter, 


spring. The economy of this ration as com- 
pared with hay and grain is evident enough, 
and need 
It is Mr. Warren’s opinion that there is no 


margin of profit tor the feeder of cows here, 


# no comment. 


with hay. grain, and milk at present prices, 
and that the dairymen will soon have to feed 
ensilage or go to the wall. He now has en- 
silage enough to feed seventy head of milking 
cows ten months, and can sell bis English hay, 
except waat the horses require. 
The Blue Hill Herd 

consists at present of about 65 head of milk- 
ing cows, with some 60 or 70 head of young 
and dry stock, mostly Ayrshires, grades, and 
some good native stock. They are a good 
healthy, thrifty looking lot of cows and show 
the effects of good care and feeding. The 
milk of these cows is used to supply the 
guests of Hotel Vendome, the surplus, to- 
gether with some 150 cans purchased daily, 
is converted into butter in the 

Creamery. 


The cream is churned fresh every day and is 
otherwise sour, before 


makers of high 


” 


not allowed to ‘‘ripen, 
churning, as some butter 
repute consider necessary; the butter was 
tested by the writer in person, and is daily 
tested by the guests of Hotel Vendome, 
and is believed by them to be about as good 
as butter well can be made; whether or not 
this ripening or souring of the cream is an old 
fashioned notion, the writer does not pretend 
to say; but he does think Blue Hill Farm but- 
ter is hard to beat. 
The Swine 

some 600 or 700 in number, are fed upon the 
swill of the Hotel Vendome, the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, and the skim milk and other refuse of the 
farm. They are Berkshires and Yorkshires, 
and are uncommonly thrifty and well kept, 
and must be a source of considerable profit, 
both from the sale of pigs and the product of 
rich manure. ‘he quarters provided for the 
pigs are not essentially different from those 
in use in many other piggeries in this neigh- 
borhood; they are long ranges of sheds divid- 
ed into pens, with yards attached. They are 
frequently cleaned out and littered with saw 
mill chips, and the pigs in general present a 
very thrifty appearance. Some 120 or 130 
breeding sows, however, are kept under the 
cow stables, to work over the manure, which is 
about of the consistency of hasty pudding, 
and some two or three feet deep. How swine 
can continuously wallow in such filth with no 


tion, is a puzzle, but the foreman asserts they 
are the healthiest lot of hogs on the farm, and 
that their services in working over the ma- 
nure are invaluable. 

The working force of the place consists of 
some 14 to 16 horses and 25 to 30 men. The 
manure of about 100 horses is sent out from 
Boston by rail to Readville, and thence carted 
to the farm, which, together with the manure 
from the large herds of cattle and swine, is 
rapidly increasing the fertility and productive 
power of the farm. Thé ploughing is all 
done by swivel ploughs, the manure is spread 
by a spreading machine which is regarded as 
& great improvement over spreading by hand, 
both as regards economy and thoroughness ot 
work; the Shares harrow is well liked 
working a freshly turned sod, and the Thomas 


for 


smoothing harrow for covering grain or pul- 
verizing the surface, or for weeding a corn 
field before the corn gets large. 

It is too much the fashion for common farm- 
ers to look with contempt upon the enterprise 
of enthusiastic gentlemen like Col. Wolcott 
and his son Mr. C. W. Wolcott, who are eager 
to put to the test of experiment the improve- 
menta of the day. Would it not be wiser, as 
well as more generous, to study caretully the 
results of their experiments and to copy such 
Not one 
indeed can, in four years, bring a neglected 


as have proved successful ? every 
farm to a high state of fertility; such sudden 
changes involve large outlays, but there are 
many thrifty farmers, who, in the opinion of 
the writer, could well afford to reclaim their 
bogs and perhaps build silos. At any rate it 
might do them good to visit such places as 
this and use their own good sense in judging 
of the economy of the methods pursued. 
W. D.) Putierick. 

Tuanks.—Thanks are due the oflicers of 
many of the agricultural, horticultural, and 
other associations, in various parts of the Unit- 
ed States, for complimentary tickets to their 


Had 


possible to do so, we should have been glad to 


exhibitions the past autumn. it been 
accept all the invitations, as we are always 
glad to meet co-laborers on such occasions. 
It is true that we sometimes find things to 
criticise at these farmers’ gatherings, but our 
criticism is always made in the spirit of kind- 
ness and with a hearty desire to see associa- 
tions growing more useful from year to year. 
The agricultural fair, and farmers’ autumnal 
festival bas been the snbject of much thought 
and study with us, and we shall probably have 
something more to say of it in future numbers 
of the Farmer 
that the 


In the mean time we hope 


secretaries of the several societies 


will be kind enough to favor us with copies of 
Next 
the annual report is the 


their annual reports and transactions. 
to a personal visit 
best guide to an opinion of the valuable work 
done by these organizations 





Tue Canapian Wueat Cror.— Special re- 
ports to /radstreets’s from Ontario, (Quebec, 


on the wheat 


gions are summarized 


and Manitoba rop in those re- 


as follows: Nearly one- 
half of the reports place winter wheat above 
an average crop, and only 3 per cent. report 
the crcp as below the average. On the whole 
the present year’s wheat crop has never been 
surpassed in the Dominion. In 1880 the sur- 
plus of Canadian wheat amounted to 6,586,000 
in ISS] it will aggregate 7 


bushels ; S000 000 


bushels. This surplusage points to a yield in 


Quebec and Ontario this season of 25,000,000 


beshels. The returns from Manitoba indicate 














an acreage of 1,000,000 acres, and a yield of 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat. 
1v —,e . ‘D al 
EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 
ENGLISH GRASSES. 
In speak of the better kinds QTAss, we 
vy English grass. Why called 1 s! Are 
ne ofthe kinds that we sow natives Please 
answer through the New Exnoianp FAakMER. 
Boscawen, VN. H., Oct., ISS]. G. 1 
Remarks.—The origin of our best cultivated 
grasses is as unknown as that of many other val- 
uable things which are older than the oldest his 
tory. Many of our native grasses appear to be in 
digenous both in the old and the new world The 
Porcupi grass, Stipa spartea, of Illinois and 














Iowa, is found in southern Europe and the rth 
of Africa. Our Orchard grass, Dactylis glomerata, 
is common to every country in Europe, the north 
of Africa, and portions of Asia, though, for pur 
poses of cultivation, is introduced into Eng- 
land from Virginia. Timothy, ’Aleum pratense, 
also called Herd’s grass, according to some a 
counts, was introduced into England from Vir- 
ginia about the vear 1760. The name Timothy 





was given it becanse one Timothy Hanson is said 
to have grown it extensively, and to have taken 
seed from New York to Carolina. Jared Eliot 
ascribes the name Herd’s grass to a man of the 
name of Heard or Hurd, who was said to have 
found it growing in a swamp in Piscataqua, N. H., 
nearly two hundred vears ago, and who com- 
menced its cultivation in that locality. Mr. Gould 


did 


ot 


not credit the claim that Timothy 
this country, but it 
In the early history of 


is a native 


believed was introduced 
New Eng- 


name English grass, seems to have been 


from Europe. 
land the 


applied chiefly to red-top or Bent grass, but has 
gradoally come to be used to distinguish our cnlti 
vated grasses grown for hay, from the native 


swamp or swale grasses, which were the chief de- 
pendence of the early settlers for keeping their 
At the West, it is com 
mon to speak of our cultivated grasses as “tame” 
native to the soil are called 
The origin of red « lover, Trifolium 
pratense, is unknown, though its cultivation in 
England dates back to abont the year 1635, when 
the seed was imported for cultivation, probably 
from Flanders. 

The greater part of the grasses mentioned by 
Mr. Flint in his work on Grasses and Forage 
plants, are supposed to be natives of this country, 
but comparatively few of these are recommended 
of wide culture for Our June 
grass, Poa pratensis, or Kentucky Blue grass, is 


cattle through the winter. 


grasses, while those 


wild grasses. 


as worthy hay. 
probably indigenous to this country, but the seed 
introduced for White clover, 
trifolium repens is probably indigenous to both 
continents. Twitch grass, repens, Wi 
introduced, much to the sorrow of most farmers 
have it to deal with. Lucerne, Medicago 
sativa, a species of clover, was known in the time 
of Darius, more than five hundred years before 
Christ, at which time it was brought into Greece 
from Media. Sweet-scented vernal grass, Anthrox 
anthum odoratum, was introduced from 


was cultivation. 


triticum 


who 


Europe. 
Perennial rye grass, Colium perenne, has been 
grown in southern France from time immemorial, 
but, like many other grasses which are valuable in 
a moist climate, like that of England, has made 
slow progress in this country. Fowl meadow 
grass, poa serotina, is indigenous to both conti- 
nents, while the fox tail grasses are indigenous to 
Great Britain, whose native grasses number about 
130, though the number which will grow there 
under cultivation exceeds 200 varieties. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five varieties of grasses are found 
in Massachusetts, and the same number in New 
York State, while there are known to botanists as 
many as 3000 distinct varieties, which number is 
being yearly increased. About one in six of all 
the different kinds of plants upon the globe belong 
among the grasses, and yet there are less than a 
dozen in common cultivation upon New England 
farms, and only three, timothy, red-top and clover, 
which are generally popular. 





FOWLS—WINTER RYE. 

Will you please tell me in your next issue the 
price of some fowls and whether they come in pairs 
or trios. Iam going to build a hennery and want 
these kinds of hens: Dominique, Light Brahma, 
Buff Cochin, Silver Spangled Poland, Houdan, Sil- 
ver Gray Dorking and White Leghorn, and where 
shall I get them? Is it too late to sow winter rye? 

Oct. 18, 1881. E. A. L. 


Remarks.—Perhaps some of our “chicken ex- 
perts” will answer your queries about hens, through 
our advertising columns, the part of the FARMER 
that is devoted to the interests of those who have 
articles of any kind to buy or sell, and which is 
always open to them for a reasonable pecuniary 
consideration. We should think it now rather late 
to sow winter rye. From the middle of September 
to the middle of October is the best time for sowing 
in this latitude in ordinary seasons, and rye plant- 
ed later than October 15 would be, at best, a risky 














tent the work of this 


each case paying for the care. 


dry nest accessible, and keep in thrifty condi- 








CATTLE Foops, 


In the Farmer of Sept. 3d, there is a table of 
flesh and fat producing foods, in comparison. I 
do not know what kind of food was used for the 
various objects of feeding. If steers are to be fed 
for slaughter, what would be the best fat or flesh 
forming foods? Would it make any difference it 
the animal was young or of mature age Are the 
fat or flesh forming elements, when found in cotton 
seed cake, as good as when found in linseed cake 

Is it as good in corn meal or early cut hay as in 
either? What is the unit in the table referred to 

Are we to understand from the table that 100 Ibs. 
of bran contains more flesh producing food than 
100 Ibs. of linseed cake and almost as much fat 
forming food? We have been feeding linseed cake 
at almost twice the price of bran. We have been 
pleased with the result ot feeding linseed cake; 
have judged by the apparent result. Could the 
same beef be produced with 100 Ibs. of bran that 
100 Ibs. of linseed cake would make? The cattle, 
both cows and oxen, never fed better, or wintered 
or fattened better, than since we have fed linseed 
cake. We have fed shorts, corn meal, cotton seed 
cake and middlings, but with no combinations of 
those foods have our cattle done so well as sinc 
we have fed linseed cake. *. F. Fisx. 


ReMARKS.—The best food for any animal is 
in which are combined, in the proper proportions, 
the particular food elements required by that ani- 
al, and in a form suited to the habits of the ani 
mal. As will be seen by the table referred to, all 
the feeding stuffs usually given contain both fat and 


that 


tlesh formers, but in greatly varying proportions 
The feeder should make such a selection as will be 
the most economical in his particular herd or ani 
It does make a difference whether an animal 
If young, the 
food must not only supply the ordinary waste from 


respiration 


mal. 
is young and growing, or mature. 


-but 
it must also supply material for building up the 


the keeping of the body warm 


carcass, for adding to the weight of the animal 
Fora cow in milk, or a horse or ox at work, the 
tood should be similar to that given a growing ani- 
mal, for they are called upon to supply a constant 
waste, in addition to that of warming the body. 
An idle ox or horse, of be kept 


on foods containing the smaller proportion of tlesh 


mature age, may 


le to 
ml 


forming material. Such animals have litt 


the co 


lo 
but to keep themselves warm, by ustion 


of the fat or carbon in their food. 
We understand the table referred to, as rep? 


senting simply the relative nutritive values of the 


various feeds, and not in any sense their chemica 
omposition. The turnip, for instance, which 
heads the list, is the least valuable, both for pro 


ducing tlesh and fat, of all the articles 


but it is worth five times as much for making fat 


compared, 


as itis for making fiesh; these ! 


two numbers, 
ind 5, are therefore taken as a starting point 
Rutabagas and carrots possess no more flesh 
turming value than do turnips, so they are both 


rated at 1; but they are more valuable than the 





turnip tor fat-producing, in the proportion of 7 t 
and are therefore rated at 7 in that column 
We should understand from the table that 100 


pounds of bran was worth, for flesh making, 31 


times as much, and 100 pounds of linseed cake was 
worth 28 ti 


tl 


mes as much as 100 pounds of turnips, 


while ratios of their fat 


icing values, as 


ompared with 


turnips, 


If, how 


respectively 
1 in the figures just 


al compiler 





it change w 


linseed cake 


of bran and 





8, which appears to 
with vour experience 


We have before us the tables of Professors Wolff 








and Knop, chemists of the highest st ng in Ku- 
pe, in which we find the com] ion of wheat 
bran given as follows: water 15.1, organic matter 





S18, ash 5.1; equal 100. Of this organic matter 
81.8 parts contain of albuminoids, or shft ers 
14.0, carbohvdrates,etc., 50.0, crude fiber, 17.8— 81.8 
Linseed cake is rated much hig alluminoids 
The analysis is as tollows water 11.5, orgar 

matter 80.6, ash 7.9, equal 100. In the organi 
matter, the albuminoids are represented by 2s. 


carbohydrates, etc., 41.5, 


11.0, equal 80.6. 


the and the crude fiber 


This showing also seems to agre¢ 

















with vour experience in feeding linseed an her 
eeding materials 

There is now in market what is called the “New 
Process” linseed meal, from which the oil is under 
stood to be much more thoroughly extracted t ’ 
from the old brands. What its relative value ma 
be, compared to the kinds referred to in the tab 
we have no present means of statin This is 
loubtedly another problem that st solve 
by actual experiment. 

( IN SEED MEAL } RSES AND SWIN 

I would like to enquire, throngt »slumns 
the New ENGLAND FARME if ed 1 s 
good for fattening bogs If so, wot 
use it? Is it good for working horses als 

Supsct 

ReMakks.—We know of no one who has fed 
otton seed meal extensively, either to horses or 
swine, nor do we believe it would be a suitable food 
to give in place of corn or corn meal. A little cot 
ton seed meal might perhaps be mixed with other 
‘rain with advantage, but it would t richa 
food to give in large quanti 
would eat it, which is doubtt 

red a liking for it by 








n. Cows frequently have to learn to | it 
If any of our readers have had experience in teed 
g cotton seed meal to horses or hogs, we should 


be glad to have the 


Correspondence. 


benetit of their experience. 





From our Special Correspondent. 


AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


Paris, October 8, 1881. 

With the view to develop the use of steam 
ploughs in France, a native manufacturer will 
lend that implement gratis, in order that in- 
tending purchasers may test its utility. The 
combination system, for the general purchase 
of farm machinery, the subseribers employing 
the implements by a rotation determined by 
lot, is also making satisfactory progress. At 
the Electricity Exhibition, the plough ordin- 
arily worked by steam, has for motor, electri- 
city, which drags the machine across the field 
in both directions, as do the steam engines 
In the case of the electric motive power, it is 
not necessary to transport the generating ma- 
chine to the grounds; the current can be sent 
along by wires at a distance of one or two 
miles from the farmstead, where the genera- 
tor can be turned by the stationary steam en- 
gine. It does seem that the only difficulty 
connected with the use of electricity, is to be 
able to produce it on a large and cheap scale. 
In the case of extensive illumination, electri- 
city can be profitably employed, but not oth- 
erwise, up to the present. ‘There is no doubt 
electricity, as a source of power and heat, as 
well as light, will be made commercially cheap. 
For example; the power of the fluid is mar- 
vellous; in the Electric Exhibition a single 
current supplies the light, and drives the sev- 
eral machines, while never displaying any 
diminution in power, despite the several and 
varied demands made upon its services. 

A warm discussion is going on between aci- 
entific and practical men, as to the possibility 
of profitably rearing precocious Merinos for 
the butcher. The scientists assert the prac- 
tice is remunerative, but their opponents re- 
ply, offering an examination of their accounts, 
that for thirty years they have been occupied 
with the question, and have never found the 
precocious Merino a paying investment, save 
where the rams are reared and exported for 
breeding purposes. A flock, then, of Merinos, 
highly fed, and destined early for the butcher, 
does not pay, in France at least. Scientific 
authorities are called upon to rebut these facts 
by counter facts. 

France expends three-quarters of a million 
francs annually in the purchase of native 
horses in Algeria, for cavalry wants, besides 
awarding prizes to breeders and supporting 
studs. The horses of Algeria are not good- 
looking, but they are serviceable and bear 
immense fatigue. The Arabs continue to pre- 
fer mule rearing to horse breeding; the mule 
is more easily reared, fetches a higher price, 
and often commences work at the age of 18 
months; for the Arab, the mare is his all; 
her foal, if of the same sex as the mother, is a 
joy, and is reared ; if the contrary, a veritable 
calamity. Cattle rearing is more remunera- 
tive than horse breeding, and less liable to 
deceptions. 

Salicylic acid, after remaining for a long 
time a laboratory curiosity, has developed into 
a modern industry. The new product was 
accepted by some enthusiasts, as the philoso- 
pher’s stone; it was boasted that it cured 
every disease, no matter whether of long or 
short standing, like a patent medicine. Then 
came the inevitable reaction. The French 
government excommunicated it in the inter- 
est of the public health, while other countries, 
that dispense with governmental tutelage, had 
no complaints to record on sanitary grounds. 
In Germany the acid has been found by vete- 
rinary surgeons efficacious against several dis- 
eases ; horses with sore mouths were cured in 
five days, by merely allowing them to bathe 
their lips in a weak solution, renewed thrice 
daily. In 1874 in Hungary, when the poultry 





venture. 


A VILLAGE 


economical house of eight rooms, which is not 
beyond the skill of the most ordinary country 
builder to construct, and yet which makes the 
best possible use of every square inch of room 
within its walls. Its outside dimensions are 
thirty by thirty-five feet, without projections 

r angles of any kind except the one story 
lean-to in the rear, and the prominent gable 
in front, which serves to break the uniformity 
ot 


the roof 1: 


ne. This square form of house 
is the most economical, as a greater amount of 
tloor room is thus secured, than with any other 
shape using the same amount of material and 
the 


intended to face the South, the 


of labor in construction. The house is 


broad veran- 
dah along the front serving to keep the hot 
southern sun of summer afternoons out of the 


living rooms. 











| 
| 





head, 


feet. & 4 cure was effected by touch- 
ing the affected parts with a brush dipped in 
a solution; adding the acid to a tub in which 


3 


Ks and 


with the 


} a 


gee ild bathe, and mixing it 
sand or ashes wherein fowls liked to 


B 


roll. Of late, in Germany, salicylic acid has 
been successtully and generally employed, not 
as & remedial, so much as @ preventive agent. 


For horses, bulls, &c., these receive 
one-thirtieth of an ounce daily; smaller stock 
in proportion; about three ounces of the acid 


cows, 


are dissolved in a bucket of warm water, and 
the solution proportionally distributed. As 
an antiseptic, the acid is excellent. An ob- 


jection has been made that it lessens the re- 
ductive powers of stock, but M. Ludloff, who 
has employed the acid daily five years, finds 
that 100 cows produced 8 calves, while the 
average was SS for the preceding five vears. 
The generative functions are thus unaffected. 
Ihe cost of the acid, per head of cattle, per 
week, 
Ihe cultivation of the parsnip is taking ex- 
in France as a forage 
p! its natural home appears to be Britta- 
nv, where it continues to grow till the close 
ot December. M. LeBian has made the cul- 
ire of this root a specialty, and is in a fair 
bstitute it extensively for oats for 
horse feeding. It goes capitally with maize, 
and hogs accept it as a dainty dish. 
The seat and centre of the charbon disease, 
‘‘mountain malady,” is in Auvergne; the 
process of vaccination has been tried 
in several of the mountainous districts, and 
with the fullest su M. Pasteur announ- 
ces that he is occupied in the arrangement of 
a little laboratory for the commercial prepara- 
tion of vaccine; he will not be ready to exe- 
cute orders till next spring; no loss will be 


is one penny. 


ter 


sive roportions 





t 


way tos 


or 


Paster 





cers 


incurred in the interim, as the disease is lim- 
ited during the winter. He will prepare 44 
gallons of the *tpock,” sufficient to vaccinate 


one million of animals. It will be forwarded 
in special glass tubes, and the cost will be 
one-half-penny per head of stock. Up to the 
present 50,000 animals—sheep, oxen, cows, 
horses, &c.—have been vaccinated, and with 
success, in the sense that they have been 
saved, while others at their side have suc- 
cumbed. 

The two most successful means for destroy- 
ing the phylloxera are autumnal inundations, 
followed in the spring by rich manurings, and 
next, the use of sulphuret of carbon, in the 
proportion of three-quarters of an ounce per 
square yard, dibbled around the roots. The 


and the drawback of killing the patient occa- 
sionally. Where the latter occurs, the cause 
will be found to be in an excess of humidity 
in the soil, and the lowness of surrounding 
temperature. On well drained lands, having 
a silicious or calcareous subsoil, the sulphu- 
ret may be employed with safety. Treat on- 
ly vines not too gravely attacked by the bug, 
and select winter for the work; when the soil 
is tenacious and the disease long standing, 
multiply the holes in the square yard and re- 
duce the doses. In spring apply farm yard 
manure, with the addition of potash salts, in 
the chloride form, for example, but never em- 
ploy oil cake. 

The Dutch Poultry Show was especially re- 
markable for its splendid organization; the 
birds had little parks in which to move about, 
and water fowl had their bath, all as might be 
expected from the country, proverbially clean. 
It was the unanimous opinion that the flower 
of the flock were the Dutch Padouans. 

M. Barral has made some experiments on 
the quantity of food consumed and assimilated 
by poultry, and concludes that, weight for 
weight, they eat more than mammiferous an- 
imals, or birds at liberty. The departement 
of the Seine Inferieure is very pastoral ; it has 
133,000 milch cows, yielding on an average 
six quarts of milk daily. From this milk, but- 
ter, valued at twenty-six million francs, and 
cheese at seven million francs, are manufac- 
tured. I: is proposed to create a model dairy 
farm, totally independent of the State, where, 
as in Denmark, theory will march hand in 
hand with practice. Were the capabilities of 
this region developed, the butter made today, 
could be sold at London next morning. 

Petroleum cures cutaneous affections ; M. 
Desbois finds if it does not kill ants, it drives 
them away, as he knows from experience in 
his conservatory. 

It has been decided by several of the Coun- 
cils General that, for the future, the high- 
roads and by-ways shall be planted with fruit 
trees, instead of elms, poplars, acacias, ash, 
&c., that merely exhaust the soil. ; : 

The vintage is excellent this year, in point 
of quality. The beet crop will not be heavy, 
but the juice will be very rich. 





For the New England Farmer. 


NOTES FROM AROOSTOOK COUNTY. 





This village is situated on the Aroostook 
River, at the terminus of a branch of the New 
Brunswick Railway, and is 497 miles, by rail, 
from Boston, Mass., and the same latitude of 





epidemic broke out—eruption about the eyes, 


Quebec, Canada. It contains many stores, 


This is a design for a very plain, simple and | 
1is is a desig a very plain, simple an 


sulphuret has the disadvantage to be dear, | 





RESIDENCE. 


The front entry, B, is five feet wide, commu- 
nicating on one side with the parlor, C, 14x18 
| ft. and on the other with hk, the dining room 
| and sitting room, 14 ft. square. Theroom D), 
12 ft. square, may be used as a library or as a 
bedroom ; if to be used for the latter purpose, 
the door between it and the parlor may be 
omitted. G isthe staircase hall, which, as 
there is no back stairway, is shut off trom the 
front entry by a glazed door; a back door, L, 
leads from the staircase ball to the yard. I 
is the kitchen 13x14 ft. communicating with 
pantry, K, and back entry, H, which are ina 
one-story lean-to; it would be an improve- 
ment to move the partition between H and K, 


so as to make K larger. 





f Second Floor 


The second story has a hall, A, communicat- 
ing with the four chambers B, C, D, and E, 
which are each 13x14 ft. in size and provided 
closets E, 


} 


with 5x8 ft. be used as a 


bath room or as a dressing room for the cham- 
ber, C. Two good 


| the attic if d 


may 


rooms may be fitted 
the 
windows shown in the gable, should be re- 


up in 
round 


esired, in which case 


placed by windows of the ordinary style. 
| 


raised 


about it, and surrounded 


! ing. 


| two hotels, a starch factory, and saw and grist 
mills. Ninety buildings went up here last year, 
reckoning all kinds 

Ihe township of New Sweden is eight miles 

| north of here, and is peopled by about six 
| hundred Swedes. Another colony of about 
fifty families are soon expected from old Swe- 
den, and the State has been laying out a town- 
ship for them. These Swedes are noted for 
being frugal, industrious and honest. Cari- 
bou is their chief market, and the merchants 
here say it is sate to trust them. 

The new fourteen mile railroad that is being 
built between Caribou and Presque Isle is 
about half completed. The ground froze so 
hard last night that it prevented potato dig- 
ging about here this forenoon. We have had 
several squalls of snow through the day, and 
the weather is very cold. ; 

Some nice, large, tair apples are being pro 

duced in Aroostook county. Mr. 8S. D. Rey- 
nolds of this town showed me several bushels 
of nice, fair apples that he raised from trees 
three years old. While at Mr. James Nut- 
ting’s of Perham, the other day, he showed 
me a cluster of Fameuse apples of good size, 
and twenty-four in number, all on one limb, 
not over eighteen inches long and half an inch 
in diameter, from atree of four year’s growth 
| | took notice, while in Penobscot county, that 
| the apple crop there was abundant. A heavy 
crop India wheat has been harvested this 
year in Aroostook. Other kinds of grain not 
quite as heavy as in some previous years 
| Plenty of hay was cut here this year, but, ow- 
| ing to so much wet weather, the crop was 
harvested in poor condition 
Aroostook county contains many nice, pro- 
ductive farms. From the farm of Freeman 
Hayden of Presque Isle, two thousand bushels 
of potatoes have been raised, and thirty-eight 
hundred and ninety pounds cheese produced 
this season, besides abundance of hay and 
grain. Mr. Hayden has sold his cheese, de- 
livering it at Fort Fairfield, for twelve and a 
half cents per pound. The farm of Mr. E. 
Merritt, on Aroostook River, within half a mile 
of the village of Fort Fairfield, contains about 
350 acres of land, of which nearly one hun 
cred is intervale, and as level as a park. This 
; farm will keep forty head of cattle and four 
horses, whico is his present stock, besides 
many hogs. The barns are nice and handy, 
the water for the stock coming into them by 
aqueduct from an excellent spring. I learn 
that when Mr. Merritt moved into this coun- 
ty, from Massachusetts, a few years ago, he 
| possessed but little property. He and his 
| sons now own two farms and three grocery 
| and provision stores, which they run them- 
| selves, besides carrying on the butchering bu- 
siness. They have one store and farm at 
| Houlton, another store at Fort Fairfield, and 
the other store is here at Caribou. They have 
| done wonders in making business lively in 
| Aroostook. They buy and ship immense 
quantities of potatoes to Boston. Not more 
than one hundred bushels of potatoes per acre 
| are being harvested in the county this year, 
which is about half acrop. This county has 
| twenty-one starch and four cheese factories. 
ae a 





ot 


Caribou, Me., Oct. 3, 1881. 





Selections. 
SMUT IN CORN, 


Its structure—Low life-history How propa- 
gated—The simple remedy. 


Professor C. E. Bessey, of the lowa Agri- 
cultural College, has the following interesting 
article, inthe New York Tribune, on a subject 
which ought to be thoroughly understood by 
all who raise corn: 


At this season of the year every farmer takes 
more or less interest in the curious growths so 
often found on the ears of Indian corn, and to 
which the name of corn smut has very gener- 
ally been given in this country. As common- 
ly found it consists of soft rounded or pointed 
outgrowths, whitish externally, and black and 
powdery within. These appear for the most 
part upon the ears, but occasionally upon the 
tassels and the leaves. Where they occur 
upon the ears, each outgrowth springs from the 
place upon the cob which should have been 
occupied by a kernel; in fact, as we shall see, 
each outgrowth is a kind of transformed ker- 
nel. This disease is due to the growth of an 
internal parasitic plant in the tissues of the 
corn. It has been carefully studied by many 
botanists, and its vegetable nature has long 
been known, as well as much of its structure 
and life-history. In common with many other 
parasites, the smut plant has a very simple 
structure. Instead of being composed of 
leaves, stems, roots, flowers, etc., it is no more 
than an aggregation of simple cells, arranged 
more or less in rows orthreads. These threads 
constitute the whole plant-body, there being 
nothing to correspond to the organs of the or- 
dinary higher plants. One would look in vain 
to find, for example, anything to answer to 





| Ahouse of this description ought to be 
a few feet above the level of the grour is 


by a terrace or bank- 


| the leaves or the roots of common plants. 
| Furthermore the smut plant differs strikingly 


from ordinary vegetation in being entirely des- 
titute of a green color. But the vegetabie 
physiologists are agreed that this is simp, 
correlated with its parasitic habit, it being a 
well-known fact that all true parasites are pal, 
in color, or at any ratenot green. A plan 
which is green, that is, which contains the pig 
ment chlorophyll, is capable of getting a most 
important part of its food, its carbon, from 


| the air, or rather from the carbonic acid in the 
air, but a parasite gets its carbon, as well as 


the rest of its food, from some other plant, ! 


direct stealing, hence it has no need of chlo 
rophy ll 

Where now in the vegetable kingdom shall 
we put this simple thread-like parasite? Cer- 
tainly we must carry it down beyond the low- 
ermost flowering plants; the ferns and the 
mosses also are far too bigbly organized to 


y 


| permit of any but the most general and dir- 


tant relationship. Go down further into the 
great domain in which puff-balls, toadstools 
and mushrooms are found, and here for the 
first time we find somewhat of relationship 
rue, the smut plant is much simpler in struct- 
ure than even the toadstool, but with all its 
simplicity, it manifestly a blood 
rather badly degenerated by its excessive par- 
asitism. We would in scientific language ex 
press this relationship by referring the smut 
plant to the genus Ustilago, of the natural 
order Ustilaginew, which in turn belongs to 
the grand division Carposporew. The species 
was long ago desingnated as Ustilago maydis, 
the smut of Indian corn. Fischer von Wald 
heim, an eminent botanist of Warsaw, Russia, 
has detected the threads of the smut plant in 
the stem of corn down almost to the root, ani! 
extending far out into the leaves. They are 
always more abundant in the richest parts of 
the corn plant, and hence inthe young kernels 
they abound, as may be seen by making tl! 
slices of the smut as it appears in the ears of 
corn. In these richer parts of the affect 
plant the ends of the parasitic thread swell up 
somewhat, and from their protoplasmic con 
tents form small round spores, which are at 
first smooth aud light-colored, but later rough 
ened externally and of a deep brown or black 
color. These pores are set free by the soften- 
ing (deliquescing) of the now mature smut 
threads; this is the soft and watery stage of 
the disease. After this stage the water evap 
orates, leaving little more than the mass ot 
dark spores, which are now ready to be blown 
away by the lightest breath of wind. Thes 
spores are the reproductive bodies of the smut 
plant, and while structurally they are much 
simpler than seeds, they still perform the gen- 
eral function of seeds, that is, they sooner or 
later give rise to new smut. 

The most careful experiments yet made fail 
to show the precise method by which the ger- 
minating spore sends ite threads intothe corn 
probably there are one or more intervening 
stages between the spore and the appearance 
of the disease in the corn, as there are in the 
case of the rusts, which are to be regarded as 
quite close relatives of the smuts. But if we 
do not yet know the complete life-history, we 
know certainly that the spores in some way 
produce smut, and that the greater the num- 
ber of spores the greater will be the amount 
the smut. It isa matter of common ob 
servation that in general the smutted ears in 
crease year by year in a field which is plante 
successively with corn. On the grounds of the 


1s 


relation, 


of 


i 






lowa Agricultural College, several years ago, a 
plat of three-fourths of an acre, planted with 


sweet corn, was observed to have a few semut- 
ted ears; these were permitted to remain on 
the ground and d their spores 
Next year the plat was again planted with 
sweet corn, and the number of smutted ears 
was observed to be greatly increased. These 


isseminate 





were again permitted to remain on the ground 
The following season sweet corn wae planted 
for the third time, and the smut in this 


crop 
was so abundant asto make it impossible t 
a sound ear. The experiment was car 
ried no further, as it had demonstrated 
fact that the spores when left upon the ground 
are in good condition to produce smut in the 
next year’s crop. J'he remedy is a simple one, 
and consists, first, in carefully gathering and 
burning all smutted ears and other affected 
parts of the corn, and, second, in being care 
ful not to plant seed which may have spores in 
contact with and adhering to the kernels. It 
] 7ribune can prevail upon its farmer read 
ers to adopt this remedy, it will by so 
uce this disease of one of our 
most important crops. 





" 
find 


the 


it 
doing 
very greatly red 





DR. NOAH CRESSY ON THE HORSE 
DISEASE, 


In view of the present distemper among 
horses in this vicinity, and the scare that nat 


urally arises in the mind of our farmers cor 
cerning its severity and extent, since th: 
great equine plague of 1872, the public wi 


be interested in the views of Dr. Noah Cressy. 
nature and cause of the trouble. I)r 
it will be remembered, in the officia 
capacity of State Veterinary Surgeon under 
appointment by Governor Jewell, saw thou 
sands of sick horses, in all phases of the late 
epizootic, both here and in New York, and 
his opinions on the subject will be received 
as authority, and will ease the minds of many 





on tae 


Cressv, 


who teared that the disease was infectious, 
and anticipated a general contagion among 
the horses. That there is an unnecessary 





alarm among horsemen, no one can doubt, 
but the mortality of the disease, is nowhere 
to be compared with its visitation nine years 
ago, though its geographical range, thus far, 
is very similar. It has occurred two weeks 
earlier, and is of a milder form, so much so 
that in certain cases it appears like a new dis 
ease, and a light modification of an opthalm 
symptom has given it the appellation of ‘*Pink 
Eye,” but this, according to Dr. Cressy, does 
not express the real nature of the malady, 
nor is it present in the majority of cases that 
have occurred. In tact symptom not 
only occurs in acute opthalmia but is seen in 
a rheumatic affection, involving the lymphatics 
and joints. The disease which now afilict 
the equines, is quite different, and manifests 
itself in three different ways. The eye may 
be first attacked, showing a reddened or in 
flamed condition of the bal! and of the eyelid 
with more or less of a watery harge. 
This may be complicated with a sore throat 
with the glands swollen to a greater or less 
degree, which often occurs to such an extent 
that it is next to impossible for the animal to 
swallow any food except in a liquid form or 
in the shape of a mash. 

Another symptom is a discharge from the 
nose, which was so prevalent in the late epi- 
zootic. Many of the cases will begin with a 
sore throat and a severe cough and will gen 
erally terminate with a running at the nose 
which affords great relief. A complication of 
any of these forms of distemper, the doctor 
says, may be accompanied by swelling ot the 
legs or ‘‘stocking up,” in which case the legs 
should be rubbe! with warm applications and 
bandaged. 

The dropsical swelling which followed the 
epizootic, and known among veterinarians as 
purpura hemorrhagica, is also present in this 
outbreak and may be one of the worst com- 
plications to contend with, if not attended to 
early. The end of the nose, sheath, and the 
lower part of the abdomen, as well as the 
legs, often become swollen as full as the skin 
can hold, and this was the case with the fine 
horse that Col. Rood lost in 1872. The de 
gree of severity with which the distemper will 
take hold of a horse will depend much upon 
the condition of the animal and the exposure 
to which it may be subjected in such change- 
able weather as we have recently had. 

Severe complications often arise if not at- 
tended to, in which bronchitis and pneumonia 
follow, and may terminate fatally. ‘*The 
disease,” to use the doctor's own language, 
‘tis epizootic in its character, and not conta 
gious or infectious. One animal can not tak: 
it from another, but all being exposed to the 
same atmospheric causes may fall victims to 
the malady.—JL/art/ord ( ant. 
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Don’t Let tue Cows Go Dry.—A long, 
even season of milk is absolutely necessai, 
to be a profitable one. There is nothing that 
the dairyman needs more exhortation upon 
than that of giving a full ration to his herd 
at all times during the milking season. 

There is less excuse for feeding a good 
milch cow stingily than any other farm ani- 
mal. She does not ask any credit; she makes 
prompt daily payment; and her product is a 
cash article. If he has not the food at hand, 
prudence and good judgment, as well as hu- 
manity, requires him to furnish her full ra- 
tions at all times, without regard to a favor- 
able or unfavorable season. We always coun- 
sel dairymen to make an earnest effort to 
produce all the food for their herds upon their 
own farms, but the first principle of profitable 
dairying requires that they give abundant 
food to keep up an even flow of milk, whether 
they produce or purchase the food.—Live 
Stock Journal. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 29, 1881. 


A TARIFF CONVENTION. 

A call has been issued for a ‘*National 
Convention ot Representatives of the Agri- 
cultural, Manufacturing, and Commercial In- 
terests of the Country,” to meet in New York 
city, at the Cooper Institute, on the 29th and 
30th of November, ‘‘for the purpose of con- 
sidering and recommending such Congressional 
action as will promote domestic and foreign 
commerce and afford adequate protection to 
American industry.” We are requested, in a 
note from the Secretary, accompanying the 
circular, to state that the Executive Com- 
mittee are ‘‘extremely desirous that the Ag- 
ricultural interests of the country should be 
represented in the Convention, which is at- 
tracting great attention and promises to be a 
great success.” We are very glad to do so, if 
there is any prospect ot the Convention for- 
mulating any laws, or exerting any influence, 
by which protection can be made to protect 
agriculturists and their interests in anything 
like the degree in which the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country are protected, a thing 
which we believe no tariff laws ever have done 
yet, in this country at least. 

The circular requests representatives of 
‘unorganized industries, like cotton, tobacco, 
sugar and wheat-growers,”—farmers in short, 
to open a correspondence with the Secretary 
and make such practical suggestions as will 
lead to a proper filling ot the quota of dele- 
gates alloted to each unorganized industry ; 
mostly manufac- 
Perhaps in 


the ‘‘organized industries,” 
turing, he will attend to, himself. 
the fact that the agricultural industries are 
not organized, except in some few branches, 
may be found an explanation of the fact that 
they have generally had to take a back seat 
when questions of protection have been ar- 
od. Thus, in the number of delegates to 
the proposed there are 100 
‘signers to the call,” 100 ‘‘representatives of 
New York city Industries,” and 655 others, of 
the Sheep Breeders and Wool 


convention, 


which 656 
Growers, who are ‘‘organized,” are to have 75, 
the **Producers of Sugar, Cotton and Tobac- 
co” 25, the **Producers of Jute, Flax, Hemp, 
and Sugar beets” 25, and **Other Farmers and 
Pl 


the great grain, hay, cattle-raising, and dairy 


+ 


ters” 






25; this iast division representing 


interests, and all others not included in the 
Out of 855 


to a convention which is to consid- 





it specialties above named. 





rates 
subject ot legislation for the protec- 


our domestic industries, agriculture, 





his the greatest industry of them all, em- 
the most labor, and the most capital, 





furnishing a livelihood to far more than 
the entire population of the 





half of 
, is permitted to have 150 delegates, 
. and one-halt of them are to be rep- 
resentatives of only a single fraction of the 
agricultural community. 
Ihe only ‘practical suggestion” we feel 
1 upon to make, is that here is work for 
the agricultural s to organize for 
practical purpose, as do the Associa- 


ieties, 


BC 

tions of manufacturers, rather than to keep on 
n the present rut of meeting once a year to 
compare a limited range of farm products and 
to witness a horse-trot or a bicycle-race. 
which the 


for the 


is no other way by ‘‘un- 


food 


to escape from legislation 


organized” raisers of whole 


wor.d, are going 


erests after the other 





succeed in getting in their 





claims early and pressing them late. 

We must contess that we do not anticipate 
amount of good to result 
from the proposed convention whose delibera- 


any overpowering 


t 


 ¢ ntirely é. parte, still 







it will t * to call public atten- 
tic r gling work which has 
been ma ution of the tariff laws, 
by the adictory, and often unintelligible 
rulings o. subordinate oflivers and decisions of 


he Treasury Department, in cases involving 


the payment of customs duties. The Com- 


mission, to be appointed by the Convention, 
for the purpose of ‘‘thoroughly investigating 
reporting upon the progress, condition, 


n industries, and to 





is of Ameri 


mend such tariff legislation as shall be 
to the present condition of the business 
of th intry,” may, if properly constituted, 
se a creat and beneticial influence on the 
public opinion of the country on the subject, 
{ nut directly upon the legislation of Congress ; 
but we have not yet faith enough to believe 
interests of agriculture will receive 
Mr. Marcus Hanlon, 
Secretary of No. 
Broadway, New York, will furnish information 
u \oints, to inquirers through the mails- 


that the 
any very great impetu 
the Convention, at 305 


on all 1 
pon ail } 





CATTLE CAR PRIZE, 
that the 
Association last year offered a prize 


THE 
t will be remembered American 
Ilumane 
), for the best patentable device for a 
cattle car, which should avoid or to a great de- 
gree mitigate the horrors of the present mode 

transportation of cattle and other animals 
by rail. A committee of five judges was ap- 
pointed 
presented, and decide upon their merits and 


to examine such models as should be 
patentability. The proposal was for plans 
or models of acar which should provide for 
2 feeding and watering of the animals and 
ive sufficient space for each animal to lie 





down for rest. The plan or model with speci- 
fications were to be given to the association 
with the patent rights thereon, as its exclusive 
property, and it was to hold the same so that 
all cattle dealers and transportation companies 


could construct and use the patented car with- 





out cost, the object of the association being 
to bring into use the most serviceable and, in 
in its arrangements, humane car at the lowest 
cost. At the meeting of the Association in 
this city, last week, the report of the commit- 
tee was read, from which it appeared that the 
offer of the prize had really had a great effect 
in stimulating invention in this direction, over 
700 models having been presented to the com- 
mittee. In the competition every State and 
Territory in the United States is represented, 
except New Mexico and Washington Territo- 
ries. 
1) 


Canada contributes largely, and Eng- 
and, Switzerland and Russia are represented. 
¢ 


Thirty-four competitors have 2 models each; 


5 have »} models each; one, a lady from Mich- 


igan, © models; and one New England man 


sends 10 models. Many of these plans were 
ingenious and practicable, but the judges found 
that there was not one of them that did not, 
in some way, infringe upon one or more of the 
existing patents on cattle cars, so that it was 
impossible for the Association to adopt any 
one of them without at the same time getting 
some one of the 


For this reason the pre- 


involved in a law suit with 
numerous patentees. 
mium offered by the Association has not been, 
and cannot be, awarded, and it has been de- 
cided to put the $5000 into the hands of three 
trustees, who are to use the money, in their 
discretion, to promote the general purpose of 
securing the merciful treatment of animals 
which are being transported as freight. 
the Association, of getting an improved cattle- 
car, over which it should have full control, has 
not been attained, stl!l the offer of the prize 
has had the effect of turning public attention 
to the subject of the transportation of animals, 
and the means of obviating the difficulties and 
cruelties which have always hitherto attended 
such transportation, and there have been seve- 
ral com),anies organized of late for the build- 
ing of improved cars, or the alteration of old 
ones for this very purpose, one of which cars 
at least has lately been seen in our market, and 
is now in regular use between here and Chi- 
cago. Probably the use of these improved 


Apparently, although the object sought by 


cars will become general, as further trial shall 
show their advantages, and point out the par- 


ticulars in which they can be improved. 





Get THE 


the orignal ‘Little Liver Pills” (sugar-coated ) 


ORIGINAL.—Dr. Pierce’s “Pellets”— 


THE COTTON GOODS TRADE 

The Secretary of State has just issued a let- 
ter epitomizing the reports of consuls from 
all parts of the world upon the conditions of 
the cotton goods trade in their several districts, 
and upon the wants of the people in yarns and 
manufactures. The object of this work, as 
the Secretary sets forth, is to give our cotton 
manufacturers a complete exposition of the 
present wants of foreign markets and future 
chances of developing and extending this great 
American industry. It isa valuable and in- 
structive work of about four hundred pages, 
comprising the Secretary’s analysis of some 
one hundred pages with an appendix showing 
fully the cotton goods trade of England for 
1880, the present manufacturing conditions of 
that country, the wages paid, products and 
profits thereof, the dividends declared, ete. 
Then follows in order of continents the consu- 
lar reports therefrom, enumerating the existing 
advantages and disadvantages of each market, 
the past and present supply, and the wants in 
sorts, styles, sizes, quality, etc. This part is 
a complete text-book for our manufacturers. 
Then follows a supplement giving, first, the 
opinions of British and other consuls from 
their standpoints and interests, in contradis- 
tinction with our own, on this industry and 
trade; second, atable of thirty pages of the 
tariffs of the world of cotton goods, which 
has been prepared at the department of State 
from official and authoritative data, and fol- 
lowed by tables of values of money and 
weights as quoted in the said tariffs, showing 
the equivalents in United States values and 
weights, for the benefit of American cotton ex- 
porters in estimating competitive prices cur- 
rent. These reports of consuls have been ac- 
companied by samples of the present supply 
in each consulate district, and descriptions of 
the wants of each people of the world, which 
form the most valuable illustration of the 
world's consumption and necessities in cotton 
goods that has ever been presented in any 
form. It gives, in fact, to American manu- 
facturers and exporters in compendium what 
it has taken Great Britain seventy-five years 
to learn, by experience of reverses as well as 
Such a work has never before 
been attempted. The valuable samples with 
the report are to be sent immediately by the 
Department of State to the Atlanta exposition 
for exhibition there, and examination generally 
by all interested therein. 


successes. 





WABHINGTON MATTERS. 
The United States Senate, which had ad- 
journed on account of the Yorktown centen- 
nial, met on Friday st noon, and after a briet 
discussion passed Senator Sherman’s resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury tor 
the report of the Pitney investigating com- 
mittee. 
tance was transacted on Saturday, a large 


No other business of public impor- 


number of executive nominations were con- 
firmed, principal among them being that of 
General W. W. Dudley as Commissioner ot 
Pensions. On Monday the name of Ex-Gov. 
E. D. Morgan was sent into the Senate by the 
President for Secretary of the Treasury in 
The 
nomination was promptly confirmed, and as it 


place of Mr. Windom who had resigned. 


was generally understood that Mr. Morgan 
would accept the position, the surprise then 
was a genuine one to everybody when on the 
next day it was announced that he had declined 
it. Attorney-General MacVeagh has also 
peremptorily declined to remain longer in the 
Cabinet, and it was understood that Ex-Sena- 
tor Howe of Wisconsin would be nominated to 
succeed him. Up to Tuesday night no other 
Cabinet nomination had been made, and Wash- 
ington correspondents were much in the dark 
as to what would be the probable course of 
events. On Tuesday there was an animated 
debate in the Senate on the proposal to have 
the papers of the Count de Rochambeau, com- 
mander of the French troops at Yorktown, 
one hundred years ago, which papers the Mar- 
quis de Rochambeau has now in his possession, 
and wishes to sell to the United States Gov- 
ernment, committed to the care and custody 
of the officers of the Senate until they can 
be examined and the question of their value 
determined. The resolution was finally 
adopted. 

The report on the Treasury investigation 
called for by Ex-Secretary Sherman's resolu- 
tion, is quite voluminous and details numerous 
instances of irregularities in the custodian’s 
office during the fiscal year 1880, chiefly in 
the purchase of supplies at extravagant fig- 
ures, and in charging certain unnecessary and 
illegal expenditures of public money, as hav- 
ing been paid out for stationery, or candles 
or other legitimate expenses. Most of the 
facts detailed however have been already 
widely published and commented upon. 

The President has sent to the Senate, in 
response to the resolution of October 14, the 
report of the Secretary of State relative to 
the Panama Canal. The Secretary says that 
being informed that the Colombian govern- 
ment had appealed to European Powers to 
guarantee the neutrality of the isthmus, he 
had addressed a circular note of instructions 
to the American ministers at the different 
European courts, which he submits with his 
report. The note, in effect says, that as the 
United States does not propose to meddle in 
European affairs, so also, it does not propose 
to permit Europe to meddle on this side of 
the Atlantic, and, although our foreign policy 
is peaceful in the extreme, still we should re- 
gard any attempt of European nations to su- 
persede our primacy on this side of the water, 
‘‘as in the nature of an alliance against the 
United States and an indication of unfriendly 
feeling.” 

Judge Lowell of this city is now prominent- 
ly mentioned as likely to succeed the late 
Judge Clifford on the bench of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In the case of Guiteau, a postponement of 
the trial has been granted, to enable the 
counsel for the defence to prepare their case. 
The executive committee of the Garfield 
memorial hospital fund have addressed an ap- 
peal to the pastors throughout the country 
asking that Saturday and Sunday, November 
5 and 6, be set apart in all places of worship 
for discourses an1 collections in aid of the 
fund. The appeal is endorsed by the clergy 
of Washington without distinction of sect. 





Preuro-PNeumonta.—The //erald’s Wash- 
ington correspondent says that recent investiga- 
tions have demonstrated the existence of 
pleuro-pneumonia at and around that city, al- 
though it has been strenuously denied by in- 
terested parties. Infected animals have been 
purchased and killed, and the presence of the 
disease has been fully proved by post-mortem 
examinations. The Department of Agriculture 
is making a decided effort to find out all that 
can be known about the disease, and to study 
experimentally, as far as may be possible, its 
causes, symptoms and progress, as well as to 
devise means for preventing its spreading, and 
for stamping it out where it already exists. 
Having found out for a certainty that it is 
present in the District of Columbia, the Depart- 
ment will call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners of the District to the fact, and request 
them to adapt measures for the suppression of 
the disease. If they decline to take steps to 
crush it out, Congress will be asked for 
authority and money, and the department itself 
will stamp it out. It is probable that the de- 
partment will recommend to Congress that 
special inspectors be appointed at each seaport 
of the United States to inspect all cattle ships 
and their cargoes and give them, when it can 
be done, bills of health which will admit the 
cattle they carry to the interior of England and 
other countries whose customs regulations now 
require that the animals be killed on the docks, 
thus doubling their value. 





VeGetine will regulate the bowels to healthy 
action, by stimulating the secretions, cleansing 
and purifying the blood of poisonous humors, and, 
in a healthful and natural manner, expels all im- 
purities without weakening the body. 





PurRcuHAsers of pianos are referred to advertise- 
ment of the Ivers & Pond Piano Co. Their instru- 
ments are fully warranted and furnished on rea- 
sonable terms. 














cure sick and bilious headache, sour stomach, and 


bilious attacks. By druggists. 


TAKE WETHERELL’s SARSAPARILLA, it purifies 
j the blood. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE MAGAZINES. 

The November number of the Popular Science 
Monthly opens with the eleventh of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s excellent series of papers on the Development 
of Political Institutions, this time dealing with The 
Industrial Type of Society. Deterioration of Amer- 
ican Oyster Beds is the title of a paper full of in- 
formation with regard to one of our most impor- 
tant sources of food supply. Dr. Oswald has 
another plain common sense article on Hygienic 
Precautions, following out the same line of thought 
as in his previous papers on the same subject. The 
first part of Sir John Lubbock’s address at the last 
meeting of the British Association, traces the pro- 
gress of biological science in the last half century ; 
the second part, devoted to a similar survey of the 
progress of physical science, will follow next month, 
M. De Solaville has an interesting article on the 
Duration of Human Life, citing many noted cases 
of extraordinary cases of longlevity, and conclud- 
ing, contrary to the contention of Mr. Thoms of 
England, that centenarians are by no means uncom- 
mon. There is a very interesting illustrated article 
on Volcanoes, correcting many popular errors con- 
cerning volcanic phenomena; a curious article on 
Organic Remains in Meteoric Stones, proving that 
life exists in other worlds than this ; Sir Wm. Thom- 
son's address on The Available Energy of Nature; 
an essay on The American Climate and Character ; 
and a sketch, with portrait, of George F. Brush; 
besides the usual variety in the editorial department 

With the November number, Scribner's Month- 
ly takes its new name, The Century, and begins a 
new volume with much promise. A slight increase 
has been made in the size of the page, but the 
general features of the magazine remain unalter- 
ed, the same excellence being fully maintained in 
every particular, artistic, literary and mechanical. 
The feature of the present number which will 
first attract attention is the fine portrait of George 
Eliot, the only one ever published of which the 
authenticity is acknowledged by her family and 
friends. The portrait is accompanied by two ar- 
ticles, one giving the history of this and the other 
portraits of the great authoress, the other a sketch 
of her life, works and character. A very notice- 
able paper is one by the great Italian tragedian, 
Salvini, giving his impressions of some of the 
Shakesperean characters in which he has gained 
80 great reputation. Mark Train has a well told 
story of war experience; there excellent 
short story, entitled Eli; and the opening pages of 
a new novel by Mrs. Burnett. 
trated papers, Mr. Stillman’s story of the Venus ot 
Melos, and Mr. Millet’s article on the Greek Play 
at Harvard, are of careful 
reading, the ens illustrations 
of the text, while in the other pictorial articles the 
text simply serves to hold the together. 
The of the number is by James Russell 
Lowell, Austin Dobson, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
Edmund W, Mary Dodge, 
Andrew B. Saxton, Richard W. Gilder, and Roger 
Riordan, certainly a striking list of poetical con- 
tributors toa single number of a popular maga- 
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Five LirtLe Perrers AND How THEY Grew; 
by Margaret Sidney. 
A charming little story of the home life ofa 


poor but happy family, whose members, from the 


mother to the youngest child, are full of the spirit 
of helpfulness and of love for cach other, bearing 


the pinch of poverty and the trials of illness with 





courage and cheerfulness, and coming at last, it 


must be confessed, 


by a somewhat forced and im- 
of o to find altinence 
among a lot of rich relations. 
the 
wwever, but will read the story 


gain from it only lessons of 





urrences, 


probable ¢ 








child- 


and eas h 
book is intended, will 


whom 


never notice that I 


ish readers for 
with eagerness, and 
love and patience. 
CONFEDERATE BONDS. 

‘boom” has been worked up in this 


bonds of the late Confederate 


Quite a‘ 
country in the 
States of America, and brokers in this city and 
} 


New York, as well as in the Southern cities 


are advertising for them, at prices varying 
$275 per thousand 
however, that all the 
e the year 1865 must remain at- 


lively business has been d 


from $2 50 to dollars, 





stipulating, interest 
coupons sin 


tached. A ne, 





especially in Richmond, at these prices, and 


several millions of dollars of these defunct 


obligations have been unearthed. It is sup- 
posed that they are purchased on foreign or- 
of the 


ders as some of the fore ign creditors 
t 


7 
Confederacy appear to think there is still a 
chance to get back something of their invest- 
Some weeks since a meeting of Eng- 


lish holders of these bonds was held 


ment. 
in Lon- 
don at which the opinion was expressed that 
in some undefined way a claim for their pay- 
ment might be sustained against the United 
States government. About the same time the 
story was told that there was a large amount 
of funds belonging to the Confederacy lying 
in a London Bank, which the United States 
government had tried to obtain fifteen years 
ago, but had been answered that it could only 
have them as ‘‘executor” of the Confederacy, 
and upon condition that they should be used 
to pay the debts of the 
The United States not being ready to do this, 
the matter was dropped; but, it was further 
declared, had been taken up again by Secre- 


defunct concern. 


tary Blaine, with some prospect of an agree- 
ment being arrived at between the two gov- 
ernments which should give the bondholders a 


] 


claim against these funds for partial reim- 


bursement. This story is probably the cause 
of the renewed activity in these ‘‘securities,” 
and was doubtless a work of the imagination, 
concocted tor the purpose of enabling its in- 
ventors to get rid of their bonds by disposing 
of them to people who were ignorant enough to 
believe it, or reckless enough to take the 
chances. 





Trrrer, Itching Piles, all Skin Diseases yield 
to the power of Swayne’s Ointment. Try it. 





A CuanGe or Bask.—The Journal says 
that Mesers. N. 
butchers of Brighton, have determined to 
the 15th of 


This change is owing 


and G. DP). Chamberlin, 


remove their business, on 
November, to Chicago. 
to the conclusion which they have reached, 
that it is cheaper to slaughter the cattle in Chi- 
cago and bring the meat to Boston than to 
transport the cattle to this city and kill here. 
The prospective removal bids fair to become an 
interesting topic for comment in the neighbor- 
hood, as the establishment is one of the largest 
of the class in Brighton, and the question as to 
whether the slaughtering business can be done 
to better advantage in Chicago than here is 
one of much significance to the trade. This 
can be appreciated when it is remembered 
that this State has over four hundred butch- 
ering establishments, with an invested capital 
of two million dollars. It is claimed that the 
advantages of shipping the dressed beef from 
Chicago rather than the live stock will account 
in some measure for the tendency of the 
slaughtering business to that neighborhood. 
The Western city has an additional advantage 
of being nearer to the source of cattle supply, 
thus avoiding the shrinkage from bruises and 
other injuries incidental to along trip. On 
behalf of the Brighton business it must be 
observed, however, that the facilities for killing 
and preserving are unsurpassed here, and that 
in Great Britain as well as in our home mar- 
kets the Brighton beef is preferred to that 
killed in the West owing to the freshness 
secured by nearness to the point of ocean 


shipment. 





Tue AGE or Mrracwes is past, and Dr. Pierce's 
“Golden Medical Discovery” will not raise the 
dead, will not cure you if your lungs are almost 
wasted by consumption. It is, however, unsur- 
passed both as a pectoral and alterative, and will 
cure obstinate and severe diseases of the throat 
and lungs, coughs, and bronchial affections. By 
virtue of its wonderful alterative properties it 
cleanses and enriches the blood, cures pimples, 
blotches, and eruptions, and causes even great 
eating ulcers to heal. 


Miseellancous tems. 


Ie A cotton factory is being built at Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

ta” Nearly 160,000,000 logs were rafted on 
the Penobscot this year. 

(ge The cotton crop of Arkansas will turn 
out better than was expected. 

ta Cases of small pox are becoming too 
numerous to be pleasant, in this city. 

te All things considered, the Yorktown 
Centennial reflected no great credit on the 
management. 

te The Indian Bureau has directed Agent 
Tiffany to turn over to the military all Apa- 
ches known to have been hostile. 

(a The Union House, at Nantasket Beach 
was totally destroyed by fire last Monday 
night. 

te" An unsuccesetul effort was made Mon- 
day night to rob an express train on the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway, near 





te Dickinson’s and Kingsbury’s grist mills 
at Deer River, N. Y., were burned on Satur- 
day morning. 


te It is said that there are only one hun- 
dred Modoc Indians left, and they are engag- 
ed in farming. 


re” The bodies of 325 horses have been re- 
covered from the ruins of the burnt street car 
stables in New York. 


wr The old Adams House hotel in this city 
is to be demolished, and a new and elegant 
hotel is to be erected on its site. 


_ te They have some large flocks of sheep 
in Texas; in one county the flocks of thirty- 
tour men together foot up over 2,000,000. 


te The Vanderbilt roads have decided 
upon a freight rate from Chicago to New 
York of 15 cents on grain and 20 cents on 
provisions. 


te Successful efforts at cotton raising have 
been made at Pennsylvania. It is said that 
the farther north cotton is grown the better 
it 1s. 

te An attempt to rob the National Bank 
at Royalton, Vt., recently, was unsuccessful, 
the burglars finding the wall of the vault too 
thick to break through. 


te’ A false report that the Emperor of 
Russia had been assassinated gained currency 
on Tuesday, but was quickly shown to be 
without foundation. 

te Eddie Flint, 13 years old, of West- 
minster, Vt., was thrown from an ox-cart last 
Monday night. The wheel passed over his 
head, killing him instantly. 


te The tarm house and barns, the latter 
containing 200 tons of hay and 200 bushels of 
wheat, of Uzziel Whitman of Richmond, Vt., 
are burned. Loss, $15,000. 


te The house and large barn, with all their 
contents, belonging to Mr. Sloman, of Litch- 
field, Me., were burned on Friday, while the 
family were away. 


tg An entire gallery of paintings, belong- 
ing to Mrs. Andrew McKinney, and valued at 
$80,000, was destroyed in the recent fire Ht 
Morrell’s warehouse, New York. 


te One firm in Portland, Me., has put up 
during the past season 530,000 cans of sweet 
corn, and has already shipped to the west over 
300 tons of this season’s product. 

te Women’s rights flourish in the Boston 
mountains in Arkansas, where a band of fe- 
male robbers have been plundering travellers 
for the past few weeks. 


te A large two-story house owned by Dan- 
iel Collins at North Brookfield, was burned 
on Friday evening, with 125 bushels of pota- 
toes, wearing apparel, Xc. 

te’ The Kennebec Journal says that should 
the coming winter prove a mild one outside of 
Maine, considerably over a million tons will 
be taken from the ice fields of the Kennebec. 


t@ The New York fund for the relief of 
the Michigan sufferers now amounts to nearly 
$110,000 in cash, besides which $50,000 in 
cash has been sent directly from individuals, 
and $75,000 in goods and supplies. 








tz Bears are reported in Waldo county, 
Me. Some hunters in Searsmont, while out 
after patridge recently, report having seen 
three bears. A very large bear was killed in 
Searsmont not long ago. 
te About four thousand bushels of 
have been raised at Dighton this 
it has been decided by many farmers that on- 
ion growing is more profitable than the cul- 
ture of strawberries. 


onions 


season, and 


te A Virginia paper reports an immense 
migration of gray squirrels, which marched in 
a solid thick as to 
blockade the road, which they took 
utes to cross. 
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te Tuesday morning, at Portland Me., 
Capt. Charles FE. Shaw ot 
Sam, accidentally I 
Shaw, in the ba 
a musket wnich he was ciling. 


schooner Uncle 
brother, Edmund 


ot trom 













te The Charlestown Navy y ard people are 

petitioning the Secretary of the Navy to send 

some old ships to mend, or any little 
} 


them 


jobs of cobbling, to keep them out of idle- 


ness. 

te Mr. 
again victor 
the Cambridgeshire 
Thirty 


Keene's horse Foxhall has beer 
us on the English turf, winning 
stakes at Newmarket on 


started, and the 





Tuesday. horses 
one. 
t@ Prof. Klein of Kentucky announces the 
discovery by him of anest of comets, consisting 
of two large and nine smaller allina 
bunch, which he believes to be the comet of 
which has somehow met with an acci- 
dent and got ‘‘all broke up.” 


ones, 


1845, 


te A recent exploration up Spanish River, 
in the Province of Ontario, is said to have re- 
vealed the existence of vast pine forests con- 
taining upward ot 000 feet of su- 
perior quality of lumber, with excellent fa 
ties for getting it to market 





24 000 OO 


te The largest cargo of sugar ever import- 
ed into the United States, arrive 
York a few days ago from the Philippine Isl- 








and, in the first steamer that ever came from 
those Islands to this country There was 
nearly 2500 tons of it, and the duties on it 


will amount to $125,000 


t? A collision on the Lake Erie not 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad between Mount 
Vernon and Mansfield, Ohio, on Saturday, 
wrecked two locomotives fifteen freight 
cars. All the car men escaped by jumping. 
The cause was an order wrongly given by the 
train despatcher. 


livisi 


and 


y with the attempt 
tin this city, 


te Almost simultaneous! 
to revive the World's Fair proj 
comes a report from New York that a move 
ment is on ‘oot there to make a new effort by 
means of combination of the real estate inter- 
ests of that city and vicinity, and the great 
railroads centreing there. 

The Bath 7imes estimates that fifty tons 
that city 


4 
of blueberries were shipped from 
past season. Most of the berries were pické d 
in Georgetown and Phipsburg, by J 
children. ‘The pickers rece ived about 
cents per quart, and they obtaine 1 in the ag- 
gregate about 86000. 











women ane 
five 


; sa ies 
t@ A submarine diving company waich has 
been for two years engaged in the search for 
the wreck of an English man-ot-war, which, 
with $52,000,000 in specie on_board, was 
wrecked near Lewes, Del., in 1798, claim to 
aos 
have discovered the wreck, and will proceed 
ene 
to get out the treasure as soon &s the weather 
will admit of further operations. 





te On Tuesday night the mail coach from 
Gatesville, Texas, was stopped twenty miles 
east of Henrietta, and the driver compelled to 
cut open the mail sacks. Registered packa- 
ges were abstracted, and the coach allowed to 
proceed. This is the tourth time the mail 
coach has been stopped by robbers, on this 
route, in two months. 

te An incendiary fire at Lynchburg, Va., 
ast Friday night, burned several stores, the 
freight and passenger depot of the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad, together with a number of 
freight cars, some of which were loading with 
tobacco. A portion otf the trestle work of the 
Richmond & Alleghany Railroad, and several 
freight cars were also injured. The total loss 
will amount to $150,000. 


te There is to bea formidable movement 
made this winter to reduce the revenue tax 
on whiskey from 90 cents to 80 cents per gal- 
lon. The Weatern distillers have already or- 
ganized for the purpose, and their agents are 
already at work endeavoring to learn the prob- 
able views of Congressmen. It does seem as 
if some way of reducing taxation might be 
found that would be more beneficial to the 
community at large than this. 


te The /evant Jerald assures the public 
that there is no truth in the recently circulated 
story of a cargo of human bones shipped from 
Yevna to England for fertilizing purposes, 
The proof offered is convincing, namely, that 
it would not pay to carry them at a cost of at 
least $40 per ton over the Balkans to Rodosto, 
the port of shipment. The bones were those 
of cattle, and were gathered along the disas- 
trous retreat from Adrianople. 


ta A Caledonia Co., Vt., cow chewed up 
and swallowed her owner’s pocketbook, with 
225 in it the other day, and the owner wants 
the United States to reimburse him for the 
loss, but as he can not produce any part of 
the original notes, and doesn't know which 
one of his cows to cut open in search for them, 
the Treasury department has informed him 
that he has no remedy, and that $225 will 
have to go to the credit of the national debt. 


te The committee at Cleveland, which had 
in charge the arrangement of the late Presi- 
dent Garfield’s obsequies, desiring to comply 
with the multitudes of requests from all sec- 
tions for relics, has organized a bureau, and 
is preparing a great number of souvenirs from 
the floral decorations, and drapings of the cat- 
afalque, which will be sent to all applicants as 
long as they last. Each memento is to have 
attached a card bearing the signatures of the 


to authenticate the articles. These relics will 
not be sold under any circumstances, byt ap- 
plicants should send stamps for postage mon- 
ey. Contributions will not be refused, and 
all such will be placed to the credit of the 
monument fund. Requests should be address- 








Bucyrus, Ohio. 


ed, Relic Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. 


betting against Foxhal) at the start was ten to | 


committee and the engraving of the catafalque | 


ce At the Florida State Fair, recently, a 
premium of $6 was offered for the best darn- 
ed stocking. 


tw” Pleuro-pneumonia is declared to have 
broken out with considerable violence among 
the cattle at Germantown, Pa. 


ty It appears that a truce has been de- 
clared in the Railroad war, and passenger 
and freight rates to the West are to be 
raised. 


tw Baltimore is importing cabbages from 
the other side of the Atlantic Ocean, 8U0 head 
having been brought by one steamer from 
Bremen last week. 


te’ The French and German representa- 
tives at the Yorktown celebration are to visit 
this city on the 2d of November, and will be 
entertained by the State and City govern- 
ments. 


te The Missouri Humane Society is break- 
ing up the practice of shocking cruelty to 
dumb beasts in some St. Louis swill milk con- 
cerns. Cows have been confined in stables 
with so little space that they could not lie 
down without injuring each other, and have 
been kept there until they were covered with 
sores and finally sold to the butchers. 

te New York city is in imminent danger 
of a water famine, and will be practically 
without water in two or three weeks unless 
very copious rains should occur within that 
time. Boston bas water enough, but it looks, 
smells, and tastes so badly, that even the 
most rigid teetotallers are a little discourag- 
ed at having to drink it ‘‘straight.” 





ARRESTING THE PROGRESS OF CONSUMPTION.— 
The action of “Compound Oxygen” in arresting 
the progress Of pulmonary consumption has been 
so marked and constant in our administration of 
this new Treatment, that we are warranted in say- 
ing that, if taken in the early stages, eight out of 
every ten persons affected with this disease might 
be cured. In this disease, as every one is aware, 
the only hope of the patient lies in the establish- 
ment of a higher vital Now Compound 
Oxygen is an agent that gives directly this new 
and higher vitality. But we can not too carnestly 
urge the necessity of using this Treatment in the 
very commencement of pulmonary trouble, and 
before the disease has made any serious inroads 
upon the system and reduced its power to contend 
with so dangerous an enemy. ‘Too many of the 
cases Which come to us are of long standing, and 








condition 


the chances fora radical and permanent cure just 
so far remote. That Compound Oxygen benetits, 
or cures, so large a proportion of these, is often as 
much a surprise to ourselves as to our patients. 


Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, with large 
reports of cases and full information, sent free. 
Drs. Starkey & Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDN} 

(Corrected weekly by HILTON & Wwe 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL 
Poultry and Game; H. Bixp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
ind Hams; C. C. CHAMBERLIN & Co., 
and Eggs; SANDS, FuR 








DAY, Oct. 25, 1881. 


ODWARD, No. 





Pork, Lard 
Nos. 7) & 81, 
BER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; Suat- 
TUCK & Jones, No. 128, Fish; Geo. E. RICHARDSON 
& Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. | 


Butter, Chee 





utter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Butter, 8 " Cheese, # th . 2.15 @. 20 
Lump oa 6 Neuichatel, ea | 
Prime tub . .% s | Eggs doz. .28 @. 30 
2d quality .. >| Cape, Sa 1S 
common, + » | 





Fruits and Berries. 

Apples ¥ bbi2 + Catawt tl rn 1¢ 
? pk ate Hume Vib. ga. 50 
Cocoanut, ea mor ¥ doz 30 qa. 40 
inberries, q Oranges, #” doz 50 q. ¢ 
Grapes, bh Concord @ S Quinces,® pk 100 @ 125 


Fruits and Nuts--Dry and Canned, 
A\monda, + ft 25 ti 4+ Prunes, ? Bb. .15 @. 20 








Vegetables. 





pk oe 1¢ Peppers, # pk - a ) 
+ i s,* aA. 
pk @# bushel ... n 
i barrel . .» 
k swe th $ 
‘ nd Thyme 
buuch,., 1 @ 6 
is Mar v, + 
k tu i 4 
pk I i 
it, w qt iurnips, # pk i 





Beet, ” 1 l af, « © l4 
Sirl steak 25 ir eee s. 17 
Round d 1 ) Mutton 

roa oe le be 144. 18 
5 - il 
$ 4 
) 10 tks10 a 1 
4 eed 8 
— rt) 
5 Ih 14 » 17 
i 8 » 8 - 12 
loins. ....li a. 20 
14 » Sweetbreads, 25 a 40 


e--Salt, Smoked, &c. 














4 amoked,ea .75 @. 87 

l ol Sheep, do. # dz 4. 50 

x ‘ | Pigs’ feet, & h 4 7 

alt, iin oe a Sausage, # I da 15 
Beef, corned, t) 6 1 B gna, #’h 10 @ 13 

Smoked, & th. 15 Tripe,# bh. ..10 g@. 12 

Tongues, ¢ 13 o 3 

Poultry and Game, 
Chickena, ¢ Pigeons, doz. @ 300 
Ducks, ch’ce, ¢ > " qu a, ¢ r.75 a@ 100 

l k,@ pr. : 125 Pigs, sck’g, ea 150 3 00 

wie, @ th . 15 om juarter,#@ th 10 a4. 15 
Geese, t ee - 15 | Turkeys,— 

Gre eo. ) choice, 20 » B 
Gr Y pr. 125 0 Woed 4. 60 
Par g pr ‘ 

Fish--Fresh,. 
Buss, fl Halibut,@mh... @ 15 
luetish, et hicken, 7B. . @. 17 
Cod, ® Muckerel, ea -8 4 10 

pickled, ) Pad | f 0 

tongues, th. . l Per 

cheeks, # th 2. a 10 t Tree 3. & 

iver Oil, t 4 Pere wd ‘ 15 
Cusk, # ft 6 I, 12 
Hels, #%... 10 q. 12 8 : ( 
Flounders, ea ( & Tau v 2 
Frog’: Legs, do — Prout, lake 17 

It + 4 lurbot, # tt ° a 12 


6 Whitefish, #. . @. 17 
ry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
7 9 Lobster, # tt - 10 


60 |Oysters—Com. stew, 
lz gall . see @O1M 
Salmon,emk'd th 20 a. 35 
iz 2 Pickled, ? th. . @. 20 





lupe, qt -e @ 0 
Terrapin, doz 12.60 a15 00 

- a S Tongues and Sounds— 

0 a4 500 # th wees oo @- 12h 





BOBTON PRODUCE MAREET. 











W EDSEADAY, (ct. 26, 1881, 
There is a moderate business doing, but the market 
is rather quiet, on the whole, at prices showing few 
changes trom those of a vy igo 
Butter.—Keceipts of week 329 pks and 1859 
bis Vhere is a firm tone to the market, althoug 
there is no very great ivity, and buyers are rather 
holding oft lers however are contident and not 









Medium grades 
e creamertes at 
rthern June creame 


ut Ya hove 








ries at <b 
Franklin 
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1 Ver dc, and York dairies at 
Re. SOT ve; long Northern dairies at 23 
125 We quote Western dairies at 224@26c, and fac 
ry at lyu20e 
Cheese.—Keceipts of the week 5/04 boxes and 
bls There is avery dull market, b rices remain 


tly are not anxious to sell 
1 


















vi n ye, ut l24,al ec for flue 
sctory, 1 Ize for fa » good 
} Little Falls, N. Y., Oct. 24—Cheese—murket was 
improved and brisk, fully 11,00 v 
} cheese vere sold at 1 ; the | 
0 boxes ot farm 
Butter—sales of 2 


6600 





There were 


Utica, 
1 4i3\ c; leading 


boxes of cheese sold here today at 12 
price lic; 2250 boxes were consigned, 
Eggs.—Receipts of the week 3565 | , 488 bbls. 
The demand is mode », but steady rices are 
about as quoted last week. We quote fresh Northern 
and Eastern at 27 a2 Vrince Kdward Island at 264 
Tc, and Western at 2 with some selections at 27¢ 
been liberal during 
is not quite so booming, 











Beans.— Receipts have more 
the past week and the market 








with a tendency in prices just now in favor of the 
buyers, We quote hand picked pea beans at 
#5 5503 65; screene 50; mediums, screened, are 
at $3 45035 360 for the 


0, and handpicked at % 


best; choice improved yellow-eyes at 23 1043 20; old 
fushioned yellow-eyes at $2 95.455 05. 





Vegetables. 
eral, aud prices 


Receipts of potatoes have been lib 
i0ugh we cannot change figures, are 












still a shade easier We quote Aroostook Rose at 904 
gic, and Northern at 75as85ec, with some extra higher. 

weet potatoes are li at @27543 50% bbl. To 
matoes are done Celery in demand at $141 35 ¥ doz. 
Onions steady at #25043 ¥ bbl; cabbages easy at 37 
gid # 100; new carrots at 50c¢ ¥ bush, turnips at 
$1 75a2 25% bbl; nat squash at @242 50 t DbI, let 
tuce $1 doz, bee t 75c # bush; parsley at 50c 
# bush; cauliflower at $143 ¥ doz. 

Fruit.—The market for apples is quite dull, and 
receipts are small; prices range from $1 5045504 
bbl, with some fancy higher. Cranberries are un 
changed at @6a8 # bbl. Pears of pvor quality are 


plenty and easy asto price. We quote windfalls at $1 

4150 ¥ bbl, and picked at $3405 & bbl. Grapes are 

dull and in buyers’ favor. We quote $@5e for Con- 

cords; no Delawares, and 7c for other red grapes. 
Ponliry. 

and 

pal 


There is a fair supply and good demand, 
7T0us0e ¥ 

t W oodcack 
Pigeons, 7543; others g2 
Large chickens ut 17 amal!l do at 
; fresh turkeys at 20q@230 for 
rcommon to good; ducks at 16g 
seat 16@17c. Philadelphia squabs are 
Y uoz. 


prices are 


sustained. Partridges are 
Grouse are ¥ 





> each. 


0200; 








| 
| 

| 

| 

| Fresh Meats.-—Fresh beef is comparatively dull, 
and prices are weak for anything not choice. We 
| 





quote hind quarters at 6@1%c and fore do at 5a7\kc ¥ 
tb. Mutton and lamb are in good supply, but veal is 
mutton at 74@%c ¥ b for Brighton, 
| and 5a6c # th for common. Lamb at ¥ th for 
choice and 5asc % th for common; Veal at l0dlle ¥ 
| t for choice, and 6a7c # th for common. 
Hay and Straw. lote of hay are very 
scarce and command full prices, and indeed the mar 


short ot 
hort. e quot 


7 axe 


Choice 


| ket ror all grades is steady. We quote fair to choice 
} at $22u23 W (on; medium hay at $17g19; poor at Sle 
| ; Western swale at @10da11; rye straw $21422; 






9a 10 ton. 





PRODUCE MARKDTS. 


New Vork, Oct. 25.—Cotton quiet and firm; for- 
ward deliveries moderately active closing steady; mid- 
ling uplands 11%¢c; New Orleans 11% c. Flour—mar 
ket dull and still in buyers’ favor, with a limited ex- 
port demand, chiefly for low grades, and a very light 
jobbing trade inquiry; sales No 2 $3 3044 70° super. 
tine Western and State $# 7045 65; common to good 
extra $5 7046 70; good to choice $6 8049; common to 
choice white wheat Western extra at $7 754875; 
| fancy $8 900950; common to good extra Ohio at 
| $5 9048 50; common to choice extra St. Louis 5 90@ 
| 950; patent Minnesota extra, good to prime $7 95@ 
| 850; choice to double extra $8 604950; Southern 
Flour dull; common to fair extra at $6 3047 35; good 
| to choice extra $7 4008 50. Rye Flour easier; super. 

fine $5 604580. Corn Meal unchanged; yellow West- 
ern $3 25g% 80; Brandywine $3 0043 94. ) heat—mar- 
| 
| 












ket irregular and unsettled, with a limited export de- 
mand and moderate business in options; sales un- 
graded spring $1 34a@144; New 
$136; No 2 Chicago epring $141),4143; ungraded 
| red $1 @1 52; No3 red $1424%; No2 red $1 40k @ 
151; ste:mer No 2 red $1 44; No 1 red $1 534 ; mixed 











York No 2 spring | 


Y NEWSPAPER.----SA 





2 white $143%; No 1 white $145%@146%. Rye 
rather easier; sales State at @1 0534; Canada to arrive 
at $105. Barley very strong; No 1 Canada $1 174 
118; No 1 Canada bright $120@121; extra bright 
$1 22@1 23; ungraded Canada $1 17. Barley Malt un- 


changed. Corn—market opened better, but afterward 
lost the advance and declined, closing rather more 


steady; ungraded at 68971\c; No 3 at 70a70%0, 
| steamer 704c; No 2 at 70% @70\%c; No 2 white 734@ 
74c; low mixed 71@71%c. Oats lower; sales No 53 at 
45c; No 3 white at 49@50c; No 2 at 47a@47\%c; No2 
white 614,@524%c; No 1 at 45c; No 1 white 53a5tc,; 
mixed Western 44447c; white Western 49a54c, white 
State 514,@54c; mixed State 49c. Pork weak and de- 
clining; sales new mees on the spot at Slsa@1s 25, do 
November $17 50417 75; do January $15 00a 18 25. Beef 
weak. Beef Hams lower at $19419 25. Tierce Beef 

avy and declining; city extra India mess quoted at 
5a25 50. Cut Meats steady; pickled Bellies at 9% 4 

s. Middles easier; long clear 94%c; short clear 
9%,c; long and short clear, half-and-half at 9 11-16¢ 
Lurd opened firmer but closed lower and weak; sales 
prime steam on the spot at $11 824¢a@11 45; Nove mber 
at $11 774, @11 85; December at 11 90@12 02% , January 
at $12 074,q12 15; city steam at $11 70; refined quot d 
$lz 07%. Butter dull and unchanged. Cheese steady, 


Chicago, Oct. 25.—Flour nominally unchanged. 
Wheat unsettled; opened higher, declined and cloved 
at medium prices; Ne 2 Chicago spring $1 34', @1 44% 
cash, $1 35% @1 35 November, $1 87% 41377, De 
cember; No 4% Chicago epring $1 20. Corn steady at 
614, ¢ cash, 614% November, 634,c December. Oats a 
shade higher at 444, a44%c cash, 444,¢ November, 444,.¢ 
December. Rye steady and unchanged at 4 
Barley unchanged and steady at $1 05‘, a1 06 
unsettled and generally lower at $16 75 cash, $! 
November, $16 70 December, $17 80a@17 #24, . 
Lard unsettled and generally lower at $11 574 4 
cash, $1157'4;41160 November, $11 704a11 72 Ih 
cember, $11 574g 411 90 January. Bulk Meats ¢ 
and drooping; Shoulders $7 50; short rib $s 95; short 
clear $9 55. 

















Milwaukee, Oct. 25—Flour isheldiirmly. Wheat 
steady; No 2 Milwaukee soft cash at $1.454,. Noveim 
ber $1 36',, December $137; No 3 Milwaukee at 
$122. Corn stronger. No 2 at 63c. Outs are stronger; 
No 2 at 43c. Rye lower; No 1 at $102. Barley higher; 
No 2 spring cash and November Q6ec. 
Provisions lower. s 

ber, $1782 January. 
cash and November, $11 90 January. 
#5 S046 50. 












steam at $1170 


Cincinnati, Oct. 25—VPork quiet at $1950. Lard 
is dul! at $11 50, sulk Meats du Shoulders at $&; 
clear rib $9. Bacon quiet; Shoulders at #9; 
$10 50; and clear Sides $11 25. Hogs steady; common 
and light $1 9006 25; packing and butchers $5 00 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Carefully Corrected Weekly. 


WKDNESDAY, Oct. 26, 161. 
Pewter, @B. 7 @. 14 








Beeswax. ' 











Yellow, ¥ ih, .24@. 28 |. Zing wD. 44 
White, ¥ Ib . 640 a. 50 Se rR Iron, cwt. 125 4 140 
Seek | do. light,cwt.75 a. 80 
. Cast Iron, cwt. ai 
Cannel, ¥ tonl0 00 @1500 White rags, ¥ th 34 54 
Anthracite, # 2000 tbs Colored do., # t + 
’ 
retail . . .600 @ 650 | Folded newsp’s,thz @. 24 
cargo ...525 @575 Waste paper, #* ba 4 
Coffee. Manilla rope, #3 4. | 
“ Soft wool ragel) 14 a 4 
scsi oe oe Old carpets,de.B10 a . 1 i 
Jav seek @ 6 2 _ a aste w J Ld v f 
Maracaibo ..11 m. 144 P p* m on ilies 
Biow eevee ot G- 12h) eee 
Cotton. pene lease: py 64 
Upland. Gulf. geet ac ae ? 
Ordinary ... .S}a.- If do. high test. 12 @_ 15° 
— -1ga. } Naptha ....11l a. 1h 
en Gs 69 aoe % Produce . 
Domestics. Apples,¥ bbl. 1 s - 
yples,¥ bbl. 150 @ 3 & 
See = dried, # th ..4 4 6} 
eavy eo « - SHG. sliced, WM . .5 
Medium 4-4. .7 & S})  evaporated,'® 1 7 
Drills, brown. . S44. 9% | Butter, " 





Print Cloths . .3ja. 4] Creumeries 5 a. Be 
Cotton Flannels}2 @. 24 prim Vt.& N.Y.26 a, 













| > 
Prints,fancy ..6%. 7 | tuirto good .25 a. 25 
Fish. } common , .17 a , 
Cod, large, qt | < 
emall... : 
Hake. ..- ‘ 
Pollock .. <0 
Haddock, 
Mackerel 
» 1 yb1 17 00 a 20 OK 
BO oF ote e100 | talr to good 
No.3 .. .650 g 7.50 . 
Alewivea . .225 3 0 s 
Salmon . 
No. 1, # bbils o 22 00 “ 
Herring 
scaled, ¥ box 21 a. , 
pickled,#bbl2 25 4 75 
Flour and Meal. 14 » 
Western sup .5 25 ¢ 
Com. extra. 600 ° e +00 
Wisconsin and Minnesc medium ‘ 12 00 
Com. to ch’ce6 25 a 9 25 fine... 16 60 
Patents . s & 75 Mixed. . . 13 Of 
Vinegar, # gal.10 a, 18 


Michigan and ¢ 
Choice ext .7 
Illinois and Inc 
Choice ext 
St. Louis ext 
Southernext 7 5 
Corn Meal. .3+%5 $35 | Pork 
Rye Flour . .625 @ 675 Me 
Oat Mea) . .675 g@ 775 
Frultt. 


Provisions, 














\ oppply caused weakness; exports $6.3046.90; good to 
D ‘ 


siverpool , 175 1 
Joarse tine. ,1¢ 


Seed. 





Grain, 
| Corn, ¥ 56 ba 


Yellow 
No.1 mixed . 74ha 
No. 2 mixed . 74 
Ungraded 


Steamer « « 


























Oate.cscee et ~ 

Fheat.s- ( 
t s 1 
SUrICY oe ew oe 

Shorts, ¥ ton 19 (« 

Fine Feed. . 2) 

Middlings . . 24 

Cotton seed Meal rt 5 
ew cwt.. . ) 
wton.. os 

Hay—t’ 2000 the Linseed, Am ' 

East.& North.12 0 Calcutta, 

At City Scales—retail. 4 

Country Hay— . 
old, # ton . alto 

Straw, 100 hs 100 a 175 
Hides and Skins. 

Calcutta Cow, # th - 
Slaughter 128.13 
Dead green . 10a. 11 red 

B. Ayres, dry . 23,4. 24 = 

Rio Grande , .2lha. 22 Starch. 

Western, dry {7b ; 

Wat sess jCorn,#?B ...4 

Goat Skins . Potato, ?B... 

Honey. | Sugar. 

Cuba, ¥ gal . 100 125 ‘Cuba Muscovade 

Northern— Fairto g’dref * . & 
Bozx,¥B ..18 @. 22 Prime retining > 
Strained #B.16 a. 22 Centr x 

efine ube . 
; Hops. Seudered 

1881, eee s 088 4 28 Granulated 

ee Ce 2 : . Coffee crush 743 

Leather. Tallow. 

Sole, B. Ayres. 23 4 204 Rendered, @ B.S @. & 
common.,.,.,.«a “9 | Grease ¢ F 
Oak ....-35 a. 38 pit de ths , . 

Uppe r, in rough Teas. 

emlock ..24 4. 28 |Gunpowder,¥ & 
Oak .....30 qa. 34 |Imperial.... i 

Calf Skins, ¥ & Hiysor eceell 
Rough ...45 4. 50 | Young Hyson . 15 se 
Finished. . .f 100 |Hyson Skin ..1 | 
French. . .120 @ 200 |Souchong .,..1* 

Lime. = ong sel 55 | 

Rockland,#csk! 1 : | 

Lumber. ; | 

Pine, clear . 2600 « Ma = - 
Coa 0 : 3 | 
Refuse . . 12 0 43 | 

Shipping b’da 16 00 oni 
yruce r s 1 

Oren 1 & 2, 13.00 @14 00 | oan +: iaslegteda . 
Refuse . . .800 @1000 [po es o | * 

Hemlock Boards a. ae ke | 
Nos.1&2.1000 @1100 jy 7 8 8 en 100 | 
Refuse .. 80 10 ei Deeg EP, ond 

Wood and Bark. 


Flooring Boards 


Nos. 1 & 2. 3400 43500 | Retail prices ¥ cord. 





Refuse . .1800 q2000 | Bark, hemlock, . 
Clapboards— Wood, hard — 10 00 
Extra Pine 3500 445 00 soft 2 as & 00 
Sap do. , 2000 «40 0 Wholesale “ad. 
Spruce .. 1600 avy Bark aw a s 00 
Shingles . . 125 a 500 | Wood, hard .575 a 650 
athe. ee» 162 4 225 Soft 5 00 § 75 


Molasses. Wool, 





ve Yrleans .. @. Ohio and Pensylvania— 
oe ines . 40a. 42 | Picklock. . .46 4. 48 
Cienfuegos . «3s 40 Choice XX, . 44 $5 
Porto Rico » .40 a. 55 A ap Fe eee ; . 3 
Nails. Coarse . : 4 : RN 1 . 4/ 
a ys san Mich.,N. Y. & Vermont 
w100 the «.-. & 350 Extraand XX 42 a 4 
ou. Fine 1... .41@. 4 
Linseed, Am. 5y a dium .,..45 @. 4 
‘rude Spe .% a 100 ommon , .36 . 38 
ag Whale « 53 a. Gf j Othe r Western 
Refined do. .63 a. 68 FineandX .41 @. 42 
Sperm, winter 105 a 108 | Medium... 48 4 
Do. spring . a. Common eo to a, 
Lard, West.Ex1 00 a 103 |Pulled extra. .30 @. 45 
Nos.1&2..79 4 a3 Supe rfine ..328 @. 50 
ExtraBoston1 (0 a 105 |) N© lL eee eB OS 
Neatsfoot# gal. 70 a 100 |Combing fleece 46 a 


ine nine. .47 - 50 


Old Metals, Rags, Par Ovitornia . . . 16 


per Stock, &c. Texas a ae 
Old Copper, ¥ 16 @ 18 Canada pulled . 30 { 
traas, # OD. 1G. do combing .28 a. 4 
Lead, ®t .. 4a. 4% Cape Good Hopezy 33 
ReEMAKKS.—There is a fair volume of business do 
ing in all branches, with no change of importance 





note in leading raw materials or manufactures, and a 


somewhat easier feeling in the breadstutlfs and provi 
sions market. 
Anthracite coal is in active retail demand at wi 
changed prices. The coffee market is quite dull, and 
oat on a shade lower for some grades. There 1 
a steady market for spot cotton and prices are 
unchanged, speculative movements been very 
small. The market for both cotton and w en good 
sustains full prices, and all seasonable goods are close 


een 









ly sold up There is a tirm feeling for codfish, and 
prices have an upward tendency; hake, haddock and 
pollock are all quoted 1 ier, and ure scurce; prices of 
mackerel are very tirm, but the market is quite well 
supplied, pickled herring are firm and in demand 
The flour market is dull, and prices have fallen about 
2se # bbl., on some grades; still, holders a t aux | 
ious to sell, as they profess to fecl sure tha rices will 
not recede any further either here or at tl West 
There is a moderate and steady demand for corn, with 
no change to note in prices; o are in fair demand 





and a shade lower; rye and barley are sell 
lots at tirm prices; shorts and mill-feed a 
easy. ‘There is a tirm feeling tor hops, the 









this market are very small. The market tor hides i 
juiet, and stocks are held rather aboye the views of 
buyers, who are inclined to purchase sparingly. Sole 


leather is in ingreased demand and firm; all kinda of 

finished upper jeather are in fair request and prices are 
firm. The demand for lumber of ail kinds keeps up, | 
and prices are unc anged Phere is nothing doing in | 
molusses, and a scarcity of choice reiailing gra | 
Linseed oil is less active, but prices are without change; 
lard oil shows no change; sperm and whale oils are | 
quiet and prices firm; petroleum is quite active both 











for export and consumption. Vork is in steady de 

mand and prices are a shade easier; there is also an 
easier feeling for lard, hams and cut meats; beef is 
firm and in fairrequest. Salt ts in good jobbing de. 
mand and firm. Pr of sugar remain about as 
quoted last week, with a very firm feeling, though 
sales have been quite small for the past week. Teas 
are in steady and moderate demand, with no change 
to note in prices 








CATTLE MARKET. 

Albany, (ct. 26.—Cattle market steady; 
tive. at 64 @7\c; lowest grades, 4@45,c; milch cows 
unchanged; good cows at @50a65 ¥ head. Veal calves 
firm at 67,a8c ¥ tb; grassers at 24 a3c, and butter 
milks at 343\,c. Sheep and lambs—common sheep at 
3c # th; choice do at 5 ¢ ¥ th; lambs about c 
¥ th lower; best at 6%c ¥ th 

Chicago, Oct. 24.—Hogs—the market is more 
steady and 5c higher; mixed packing $5.9046.25 
choice heavy $6.404@7.00; light $5.8546.20; gulls and 
grassers $3.50@5.50. Cattle—common weak and de 
moratized; a very heayy rain stopped trade and a full 


best na. 














choice shipping €5.3046; common to fair 10a 15¢ lower 
at $3.7544.75; stockers and feeders $3.1045.90; stock 
calves $5417; range Cattle very weak; Texan Cows | 
$2.4043; Steers $3.1043.17; and half-breeds and na 
tives $3.5044.40. Sheep—market dull; poor to fair, 
$343.50; fair to good $3.7544.40; chyice ta exira $4.00 
@5.40; Lambs $1.5043 

Oct. 25.—Hoge—market dull and weak, and 104@1l5c 
lower; light at @5.9046.15; mixed packing at $6.00@ 
$635; heavy packing and shipping at $6.5006.95; 
culls and grassers at $4.000@5.00. At the close 





Cattle—market more active, but | 
weak; exports scarce at $6.4047.00; good to choice | 
shipping at $5.5046.25; common to fair at $3.0045 
stockers and feeders at $2.754@4.00; Texans at $2 


8000 | 
head were unsold. 





i 758 
winter $1 434; @1 44; ungraded white $1 3741 454; ; No | $3.50; half-breeds and natives rangers at $3.75@4.40, 


1 
Hiogs firmer at 


| grade beef, 
| their hands tied; if they sell 


TURDAY, OCTOBER 29, — 1881. 








Sheep—market unchanged; poor to fair at $3.00@5.50; 
fair to good at $3.75@4.40; choice to extra at $4.60@ 
$5.40; lambs at $1.60@3.00. 





REPORT OF TUE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, 
At Brighton and Watertown, 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 
WEDNESDAY, Oct. 26, 1841, 
Amount of stock at Market 


Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. A 
This week .. «+ + 3,100 12,028 212 





Last week ... . .3,017 12,168 175 

Last year, Oct.27, . 4,070 11,951 

Horses eoee 

CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM BEVERAL BTATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 

Maine. ....452 3457 | Rhode Island & 

New Hampshire 290 1194! Connecticut 75 - 

Vermont... .344 3560| Western . . 1,885 30 

Massachusetts . 64 66| Canada .. 1,769 

New York... 27 1613 — 





Total .. eee 3,100 12,028 
Leftover «see eeeeeeves —_ 
CAITLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &o. 
Cattle. Sheep. | Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg... 653 1667 | Old Colony. . ly 
wel N.E 





Lowell ... 430 @624|N.Y.&N ° 
Rarterpn ... 417 4457 | Op foot & boate 36 
Boe. & Albany 1,545 Bae 

ots See ee ee 00 0848 1,100 12,028 


DROVES OF CATTLE AND BHEEP. 
Cattle. Sheep. Catile. Sheep. 
















Maine. CC. W. Bragg 2 7 
C. Leavitt & Son 4 J.M.Josivm .. 1 150 
kK. F. Perkins. . 80 ‘Tinker& Kentield 13 150 
Smith & Gra 1s WwW letcher ‘i 
©. F. Blake .. 125 B.H.Coombe . 
J. W. Kelley. . 27 45 §. A. Cleaveland 117 
N. Rackliff... 7 8. P. Moulton 27 
G.P. H. Jewett P.C. Leonard . 144 
Friend & Cutting 24 N. Socker & Son 00 
W. H. Webster 5 H.W. Brvant.. 5 23! 
A. Richardson 7 #8. H. Eldred 2 \ 
G. W. Hollis. . 2850 EK. W. Best... 100 
Libl Gilman 10 K. E. French. . 10 50 
Libt brown & G. B. Evane .. 10 55 
Height sd oO L. 1 fallory . 9 75 
nr. ¢ Marble. . 10 J}. Connter ce 
©. Porter. BAK N.K.Campbell 5 165 
BB. Est oe ® Hal Seaver . h 
J.F. Connor .. 20 M.G. Flanders. 5 
H. Young .«.. WW Kh. G. Kimball . 102 
Howek Wardwell 80 H. Ingereon . 19 86308 
P. W. Thompson <% $. >. Hastings 20 
H. Coolidge 17 faylor & Harpia 17 
’ Kk. W. Whitcomb ¢ 
. 20 Kidder&Robinson 18 #5 
» pshire- H. F. Gilbert. . ly 
&Son 4 Massachusetts— 
, & J. 8. Henry . 55 
gett Sonn L.. Hi. Smith .. tit 
Ad en °° 26 US v 
Baker & Cutting If 
J.W.Cooper. i vO x 
Aldrich&Johneon 41 7 l 
J. 13. Gordon . ; 7 
V. J. Courser . » 61 
Wood & Kou d 5 455 
cd eck 12 7) 
M. Pike . s Af 
i. B angel « 15 aH) 
Dow & Moulton 45 ni nt 
I i ‘ iret ** ‘ a 
J ii & LD. W 5 ber os i 124 
Week eee L. Morse. ..- 69 
S t br Western 
l4 A.N. Monroe . 1328 
j Hathaway&J 
son * 
‘ G.W.H 
1 CTs tS . 
4 I & har 
J.pietson & ¢ ; 
i. barre eee Sf 
Canada 
reg : J. MeCracke 
2 A ard . ‘ Hi. s.H bes 
1. V. New 5 M. | ette » 
A. ¢ Reyt “ Hi. M. ¢ 
F.5. 3 O.sS.H ~ 
H.wB.G ! 1 Jia-tings &M 








H iW & Jack l att 
NORTHERN CATTLE. 


PHICKS ON 100 BS. DEBSSED WRIGHT. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| Pair t good 
| 
| 














, Good omer : s Recond quality $4 & 05 
Third qualit) 7 + 
Few puire premium bullocka.... « « € 
Onion Market, Watertown, Tuesday, ¢ 1 
There w tu is determina t t 
| butcher the cattle for wughter 
I ris ‘ o pec ‘ 
I Ne ‘ n N 
‘ | es we i, but wha 
; t 1 t t t ou 
pcr We hear ¢ zg ef’ ¢ y 
ring ° . . : 
| ca ones ; 
j tt ‘ nl k uj ‘ 
| t ‘ 
| « vt ease 
j t 
. were mark 
‘ gi l 
k ‘ expor 
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H k r 
Wweig g4 
‘ zg a 
x ng 
{ \ 
y 
a. & 1 4 1 
Bb. | 
ft 4 
| EF. A 
| . 
i 
| CG. ALL r3i4 
fas > 
py. I xe1 14 
| i 
| SESTERN CATTLE 
| F Rs Ww N Ti EK WRIGHT 
r Tioh fei 
| Extra . ¢ Light t 24 
G toy Slim .. ; 
} A w - emium «#teera cost , 
| 
| Bri . 7 iW , 
| We . 
| X 
“ 4 
| at ‘ st " 
w 
| i t } ' I 
zea We 
| I marke 
| = 
| I ke 
pa 
tected v g 4 a 
| Wester ‘ 
coffe Ke 
| SALES AT BF TON 
A.N.M é 4 ad " 
- I M 
! ‘ 
“Be ? 
at 
; ; 
xs | 
, ‘i ee 
| I x | s | 
} . 
r | 
| 
. & 
MA I ! N 
x “ x I 
$:i5 t 3 ‘ Fs 
rs u bat 
{ s 
! LW were the exces 
LF.« fair commot g 
“wk, I = xa f ~ 
we lf 2 
rh v g t Laker & ¢ 
M \ we well fatte 
iv . t $6 a pair of 
working OX g , Weighing 21 
at? & | iv « tha 
4c 
New Mi 
wa l I 
sol ‘ 
Sales by I 
i tull 
$37 and ‘ 
| 
an 8 N ri 
11 “ : / 
ut y Son sold 1 
| 
pringers a 
| 
| 





. .% 
O«€ 4 
t “ Fa us 
I 14,8 OHYaTye ve; aw ead were 
ghtered last week oy J. P. Squires & Co 
i RY Supply 7 tons; hens and chickens 10g11 





_Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 3453 ¥ i, or 
$2.5 50 per head. Lambs 4aéc # B 

The i a decided sheepish look at Union 
Market i morning, even some of the owners, 
who during the week had been buying up refuse lots, 


tailends of flocks 
could not 
















« weed with 
and then a ge 
Tharket. Ghur 
iret gt 
! tre 
we at dat we st ‘ 
eh higher; fat flocks were wante t our 
} ations, with only a shade off f ist 
ints. LL. Ht. Smith « O06 head ky were 8, 
iti,c# t Nh}. G. bimball sold 
( nt lf head of the lot were sheep tha 
averaged Isz hs and 2 ths over home weig 
‘ t $11 head; the balance ®S head ay 
Sic. P. 


Leonard sold 114 head, br 
id not! 


iveraged 72 ths; we 





ot loa 





ts that Mr. B 








last week, fed by differ ti 
56 jamt p that averaged 99 ths, sold at toy 
market price 
HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &o. 

Brighton hides, a; country do, ei; bull 
and stag hides, ih; calf skins l2alzgc # Bb; 
pelts, 75ca@! 12 lrallow—Briphton, 6h@8c; 
country, fat hogs, 5ja7\jc @ b; 
Store pigs, G—c wholesale; Gale at retail; 


Columbia county pigs, —@—c; sucking pigs, $34 50 
each; Northern dressed hogs, &asjc. 


GENERAL ReMARKS.—It did not require much 
of the imagination to predict the state of the 
Stock market this week rhe morning trade in 
beef about Faneuil Hall market the past week was 
sufficient to bring matters to a focus. Retail meat 
dealers are discouraged at the prices asked for the kind 
of beef they want to buy §and after resort to poorer 
beef, wholesale deal with good beef, tind 
low a certain point, 
int exacted by buyere, they do not get home 
that, when butchers visit the Tuesday morn 
markets, they want to tind something che ay 
not generally obtainable; but with 3100 cat 
, With nominally nothing for ex 
wer Was somewhat in their 
d in a drop of Yc on cattle, and 
cto ke on sheep, if not very fancy stock. In milch 
cows, Veal calves, and store pigs, the market was quite 
mode — and on fat hogs a decline of ic was 
eflected, . 









,cto 





RHOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
MonDaAY, Oct. 24, 1881. 

‘The business of the week has exceeded expectation. 
We looked fora quiet market and find that the rales 
add up 2,659,609 ths of all kinds, which is a good av 
erage business. Since the first of January the sales 
now amount to upwards af 100,000,000 Ibs, which is an 
average of nearly 2,400,000 ths per week, and exceeds 
the business of last year for the same time about 10,- 
600,000 the. 

We look for a good healthy trade for the balance of 
the year. Manufacturers have been selling goods 
quite freely and for desirable kinds are largely engag 
ed ahead. The consumption af Wool must of neces 
sity be quite large, and, aa the demand has run on 
fine fleeces, theee Waole are likely to be scarce before 
the season closes and a new clip is available. Holders 
are, therefore, quite confident, and, while sellers when 
full current rates are realized, are not disposed to urge 
sales. There is no prospect of any material advance, 








but it sppears to us that good prices will continue to 


be realized. The comparatiy; 
some weeks, with a tight money my’ 
pear to have any influence on 
The advices from Melbo: 
and so far sufficient Woo! ha. 
point to fx prices. Some few p, 
made at Melbourne and Syd: : 
we do not hear that any lar 
forward. The best Wools ars 
| al2sd ¥ B, but we shall probably ceo ot 
| 








fine Wools before any 
ceived direct from that point 

In the interior rr 
chaves cannot be made there « 
than are now current in Buster 


considera 


nothing haa } 


mark 
other expenses includes ‘ 
the country appears to be 
manufacturers can scarce I 


chasing freely from the stocks now : 
The sales of fine flee t! 

the most desirable Wools 

been mostly at extreme prices 


Vine delaine and choix » 
quite firm and the recent advance hi 
| tained . 
| In unwashed and unmerchantable fe 
| tinues to be a good business doing 
week amounting to 625,000 ths of 


lerritory and Western Wools, Car; 
in demand on account of the ac, 
pet 

lerritory Wools have beer 
and continue 
manufacturers 
| Pulled Wools 


to meet with 





are scarce and 
































| sales of the week mpr r 
| very little ch © super on u k 
Eastern and Maine « nue 
The sales and prices f 4 
owe 
Ohio and Venn vania Flee 
204,500 the Ohio AX ar ‘ 
X and XX and above at 4 He; 
We; 22 bs at 47 450c; and 10 
joc vn 
Michigan Flicece 
| a! v j ; 
| 80 yl oN 
| Wi sin and othe ‘ a 
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: i 
_ The Best Blood Purilie: | 
W | 
| 
! AkED j 
A. S. WETHERELL, Drugegist 14d . 
8 EXETI 


$1.00 per 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRLGEIS! 
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Poetry. 


From Good Words 
THE FARMER’S CORN, 


BY WALTER BUCHANAN, 


At early dawn, when o'er the leaves 
The hoar-frost cre: ps and steals their bloom, 
When trees stand stiffin gloom 
Beneath the sunless morn, 
Old Farmer John salutes his sheaves 
Of ripened corn 





Bright jewels ‘mong the stubble gleam, 
And sparkle from his careless tread, 
And gossamer, outspread, 
Enrobes the naked thorn; 













But Farmer John, to alla dream, 
Moves through his corn 
Ihe startled hare before him springs, 
And down the furrow speeds like wind, 
While crisp leaves spirt behind; 
The vellow mists up-borne, 
Skim o’er the vale on noiseless wings 
Above the corn 
Bu ohn, with anxious eves, 
ling streaks of dawn surveys 
h the spreading haze 
the face of morn, 
A t seus arise 
To greet bis corn 
And fear creeps through |! rembling veins 
s the rising st lates in red, 





as each mountain's head 
hues adorn, 


And, 
His crimson 
think the coming rains 


his corn. 


John quakes to 
May swany 























Still high o’erhead the waning moon 
Reveals a patch of clearing bine, 
And hope comes peering through 
With Luna's welcome horn, 
That yet a fay ng sky a on 
Will bless the corn 
The el ful s t steeped in fire, 
i, } forth rich amber ume 
That 1 h with bright vegies 
he frowns his face had wort 
ko eaven and he may Dow conspire 
Te save e corn 
See er the Eas lden mar ing 
Fastt m f the nort 
And, as the winds 
lo little shreds are 
The great cloud-masses tha 
The golden corn 
And lo! the wakened crows soar high; 
How arrow aight they upward fly 
r bit t ippled sky 
ve the ea turlorn; 


ry rooks float by 








Che Story Celler. 


THE MISTAKE ABOUT HAMP SEE. 


maybe 
a smarter 
think so.” 


‘‘Hamp See a dun 80; 
but arter what I 


schoolmaster than 





[It was old Riley Vaughn who spoke, and 








although old Rilev had no education, bis hard 

sense and sol oment were res ted Dv 

all the met sat there in the village post- 

office waiting tor the mail. He had grow: 

prosperous by t f bard work and good 

udgment, and his nt ighbors were accustomed 
t his nions. 


to ask for and respe 


I 


id not say pre 





his of 
sely that, Mr. Vaughn, 


replied Mr. Penruddock, the s¢ naster. 
**l only said that my best efforts ¢ educate 
the bov were re d futile and r gatory bv 


reason of bis 
and retain so simple a thing 
he Latin vert 

‘*That means in plain English that he ain't 


1 teacd lon't “ 











ot no grip on what v« him, don 
gz eriy : 
asked Riley. 

‘Yes, that is what I 
schoolmaster, with something like a shudd 


replied the 








at old R lev's Eng a] ‘But I will make 
honorable exception in the matter of mat! 
He seems vely to 
al principles 





dravled old Riley, ‘tone o’ 
boys told me Hamp could figger out how long 
it ‘ud take fer a cistern to get full ef there 
were three pipe o’ different sizes a-runnin’ 
into it, an’ two others o’ still ditferent sizes a- 
runnin’ out.” 
“Yes, he is an 


your 


in the practical ap- 


expert 











plications of arithmet and yet even in 
arithmetic his standing is not good, because 
he seems incapa nastering the exact terms 
of the formule and rules ?” 

**Well, now, look here,” sa 1 Riley, ris 
ing and striking the inter with his big fist 

t jest comes to tals here; the Dov t 
no grip ur words an’ things, bu yt 
a go es an’ principles, an’ it’s 
my belief that’s the inside o’ sense. I don't 


want to be unneces offensive, but you 


sar s 
and all schoolmasters like you ought to teach 





parrots. They d idees; they jest 

want Is ‘s your notion o’ 

learr hat's tr le o° this here coun- 

try down here; men learn words an’ kin make 

speeches, but thev can't do nothin’ Now 

I've seed that t Hamp See what nary a 
; I} he th 


man in tbls 


fust reap) 

















parts, an’ when it 
an’ packed in boxes 
fer all the blacksmith t 
carper hereabouts to set the thing up, ar 
I'm blest ef one of ‘em could make out which 
end o’ the thing was toremost. Not one on 
ro pieces together. That 
id all the time, with his 
like, an’ finally he says to 
; I ‘Mr. Vaughn, let me try.’ 
‘Well, try,’ says I; ‘an’ ef you git her to- 
gether I've got a five-dollar bill fer you.’ 
Maybe you won't believe it, but afore noon 
that very at » reaper was a-reapin’ 
I *T Tr) The boy jest seed 
hir Now I say ef he’s a 
sr most people in these parts 
‘ be dun es, the 





better ‘tw 





| erned.” And with 
that old Riley it of the 
postoffice 


Notwithstandin 


Nnabtiv out 


r all that old Riley could say, 





howe oT was against Hamp 
See. ertain that he was dull in his 
lessons lie ild not keep up with Mr. 





, and instead of studying 


y 1@ Was perpetually interrupt- 
ing the school by asking Mr. Penruddock to 
explain things like thunder and lightning, and 
the presence of shells in the rocks on the 


mountain, and the curious way plants have of 
things which had 
no relation to the work of the school. It was 
1 that Riley Vaugho know 
anything about education, because he was not 
himself educated. It was even said—and this 
came y's ears—that he was prejudiced 
against education. Even Hamp’s mother was 
discouraged. Hamp was always *‘pottering,” 
she said, instead of attending to his books 
‘*‘Why,” she said, ‘‘he’s been fooling with a 
spring on the bill 


taking care of themselves 


agree could not 


to hue 





| back of the house the whole 





season through He's laid pipes to bring the 
water down here, and now he's turned the 
whole house into a mill.” Then she would 


show her visitor what Hamp had done. He 
had constructed an ingenious water-wheel with 
which to make the most of the power afforded 
by the spring, and bad set it at a variety of 
tasks. <A 


der the f! 


} 


line shatting passed un- 


vor of the house, 


stretch of 


and bands passed 


through the floor to the churn, and the sew- 
ing mac hine, and even the sausage chopper 
could be attached at will. ‘I don’t deny 
that it’s handy, and saves work,” said his 


mother. ‘And now he’s made a sort of fan 
in the dining room, and has set that going, 
too, so that it keeps the flies off the table 
If we had a baby in the house, I believe he'd 
make the water rock the cradle. Sut it’s dis- 
couraging about his studjes. Mr. Penrud 
dock is in despair, and says he don’t know 
what is to be made of the boy.” 

The summer proved to be a very dry one, 
and the gardens especially suffered for water 
When the people began to complain Hamp had 
an idea. He always had an idea when ar 
emergency arose. He went into his mother's 
garden and worked all the day, digging a 
trench down the middle, and making little 
trenches at right angles to the main one, so 
that each bed was surrounded by them, and 
the larger beds crossed as well. He was very 
careful to keep all these trenches on one level. 
When he had finished, he laid a drain from 
his water-wheel to the main trench, so that 
the waste water, after turning the wheel, was 
carried into the garden and emptied into the 
trench. Little by little the main trench filled ; 
then the water trickled into the smaller 
trenches, and as the spring from which it 
came was a never-failing one, the garden was 
well supplied with water throughout the dry, 
hot summer, and such a garden nobody in 
that region had seen that season. : 

People said that Hamp See certainly was a 
handy sort of boy; but they were sure to add, 
‘It’s a pity he is so dull.” 

One day old Riley Vaughn was offering ex- 
travagant prices for horse, mule or ox teams 
to haul stone. He had taken a contract to 
supply from his quarry the stone for the rail- 
road bridge over Busby Run, and now the 
time for delivery was near at hand, and no 
teams could be had. All the horses were at 
work on the crops, and it began to appear 
that old Riley must either lose money on the 
contract by hiring horses and mules and team- 
sters at ruinous prices, or forfeit the contract 
itself. He tried in every direction to get 
mules and wagons, offering twice the usual 
wages, but still he could get very few. He 
was in real trouble, with a loss of several 
thousands of dollars threatening him. 

, Une day, Hamp, who knew what trouble 

riley was in, went down to the creek, and 
cutting several twigs, began setting the.u up 
at a distance from each other, and sighting 
from one to the other. The few teamsters 
who were at work watched him curiously, but 
could not make out what he was doing. He 
went up the creek with his sticks, moving one 
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THE NE 
of them at a time, and always sighting from 
one to another, or rather from one over an- 
other to a third. In this way he worked up 
to the quarry, which was immediately on the 
creek, nearly a mile above the point where the 
bridge was to be built. When he had done he 
walked back, examining the banks as he went. 
Then he presented himself before Riley 
Vaughn. ; 

‘Mr. Vaughn,” he said, ‘‘I've an idea that 
will help you out of your difficulty.” 

‘Will it hire teams to haul stone ?” asked 
Riley. 

‘‘No; but it will enable you to haul stone 
without teams.” 

“Tf it will Well, let me hear what it 
is,” said Riley, changing his purpose while 
speaking. 

‘Raft the stones down,” said Hamp. 

‘‘Now look a-here, Hamp See,” said old 
Riley, ‘I've stood up for you, said you wan't 
no dunce when everybody else said you was; 
but this here looks as ef they was right an’ | 
was wrong. How in natur kin I raft down a 
creek that ain't got more’n six inches o’ water 
in it, a-bubblin’ around among the stones of 
the bottom ?” 

“Well, you see,” said Hamp, *'I've levelled 
up from here to the quarry, and there's only 
two feet fall, or a little less, and the banks 
are nowhere less than five teet high; and so, 
as there’x a good deal more water running 
down in a day than anybody would think, it’s 
my notion to build a temporary dam just be- 
low the bridge—you've enough timber and 
plank here to do it with two hours’ work of 
your men, building it, say six feet high, there 
where the banks are closest together, Before 
noon tomorrow, the water will rise to the top 
of the dam, and run over. When it does 
you'll have six feet of water here and four 
feet at the quarry, and your men can push 
ratts down as fast as they can load them.” 

‘‘How do you know there's only two foot 
fall?” asked old Riley, eagerly. 

‘I've levelled it,” said Hamp. 

‘That is, you figgered it out with them 
sticks ?” 

“Tes.” 

‘‘Are you sure you've got the right an- 
asked the old man, with eagerness, 
You see, it’s simple. I 


” 





swer ?” 

‘Perfectly sure. 
plant my sticks 

‘*Never mind about how you do it; I can’t 
understand that if you explain it; but look 
me in the eyes, boy. This thing means thou- 
sands of dollars to Riley Vaughn et you've 
got your answer right. I kin understand that 
much; an’ ef you've worked out this big sum 
right for me, ‘ll choke the next man who 
says you're a dunce jest kase you don’t take 
kindly to old Penruddock’s chatterin’ sort o° 
learnin’. I'll do it or my name ain't Riley 
Vaughn, an’ that’s what I've been called nigh 
onto fifty-five year now.” 

Old Riley. was visibly excited. He called 
all his men t8 the place selected, and set them 
at work building the dam, while Hamp looked 
on, and occasionally made a suggestion for 
simplitying the work. The dam was finished 
at 3} o'clock in the afternoon, and at 6 o'clock 
the water had risen two feet six inches, while 
the back weter had passed the quarry. 

‘‘There!" said Hamp, ‘‘that proves my 
The water is level, of course, as tar 
up as back water shows itself, and we have 





work. 





six inches of back water at the quarry, and 
two feet six inches at the dam; so the fall is 
two feet.” 


**It looks so,” said Riley, who was watch- 

The workmen had 
onvinced that this at- 
a mile up the creek 





the rise of the water. 


} gone home, all of them « 





tempt to back the water 


ENGLAND 


with willows overlaid with rye-grass and 
weighted down with a coating of earth. The 
two ends fitted up against the rocky sides of 
the graded recess. The front was not imposing 
as to architecture, and the rear was like the 
front, only instead of facing any road view, it 
formed one side of a square, unroofed theatre, 
the other sides of which were walled about by 
the quarried faces of the natural rock. The 
real theatre had a native rock flooring, quarried 
and chipped smooth, for no purpose originally 
other than for a place of storage for empty 
barrels, boxes, etc. But shortly after the 
inauguration of alcoholic entertainment in the 
house, and before the yard could be dedicated 
to its intended use, there was an impromptu 
wrestling bout in this convenient but crude 
arena, and from that day forward, the house 
and place became known far and wide among 
the silver hills, as the ‘Collar and Elbow.” 

On New Year's day the ‘Collar and Elbow” 
was dispensing free egg-nog to its patrons, and 
the low log house was full of noisy, brawny 
men, talking, gesticulating, drinking, smoking 
and profaning the king’s English artistically. 
Father Ryan came beaming like a stout cherub 
into the crowd, and taking off his hat, said in 
a mellow, soft voice, as he laid his hat upon 
the end of the counter: 

‘‘A happy New Year to you, gentlemen, 
one and all, and many happy returns of the 
same.” 

‘Hello, padre, come up and take a drink 
with the boys,” said a stout miner in a rough 
yet kindly way, looking inquiringly into the 
father’s face, and laying a hand gently on his 
shoulder. 

“Well,” said his reverence, ‘‘not wishing to 
spoil convivialty in moderation, I'll do it.” 

‘Bully for you, old man. Yer give the 
padre a bumper o’ nog.” 

**No, if you'll excuse me,” said the father, 
“it’s not egg-nog I'll take, but a glass of 
wine. I've a poor head for mixed liquors.” 

**All right, padre—anything you like.” 

The barkeeper quietly passed the wine to 
the priest. 

inde. gentlemen,” said Father Ryan, after 
emptying the glass, and with his hat still on 
the counter ‘if you kindly excuse me, I have a 
little business with each of you.” 

“Well, we'll excuse you. What's the little 
business ?” 

“Well, then, it’s just this. I'm in sore 
need of a few more dollars to finish the little 
house on the hill, and I'll be obliged to each of 
you it you'd put what you think you can spare 
into my hat there on the counter, as a holiday 
contribution to the good cause.” 

“See yer, boys, the padre wants to finish 
his h’istin’ works. Let’s all chip. There's 
mine,” and the miner threw his half dollar 
into the hat. 

The example was contagious, and the silver 
was piled into the hat. Father Ryan stood 
beaming on the boys as they contributed to 
his holy store. 

‘Has everybody antee: See, yer, Nate,” 
to a big-boned, American-built man, who sat 
on the end of a board bench in the corner, 
‘‘come up and pool.” ; 

“Not if I know myself,” said Nate, sulkily. 

The men turned about and faced the 
dissenting Nate, jeering and gibing at him. 
“Go for him, padre—speak a piece to him.” 

“Oh, now, gentlemen, be aisy,” said his 
reverence, with a light wave of the hand 
‘‘Every man has a right to give or retuse as 
his feelings prompt bim; and I am thinking 
it’s not for regard of the money that the 
gentleman refuses to contribute. If I might, 
I would ask him if he does not think some kind 


1? 





was the wildest foolishness, but old Riley and 
Hamp waited and watched. 

‘*It doesn't rise so tast now,” said Riley. i 

That's because it has a larger surface ; but | 

it still and the surface won't increase 

much more now, as there’s a steep place just 

above the quarry, and it can’t back any fur- 


” 
ip. 


rises, 





ther 

The two waited and watched. Midnight 
came and the measurement showed three feet 
six inches depth at the dam. Still they wait- 
ed and watched. A 6 o'clock in the morning 
the depth was four feet two inches. Then 
Riley sent a negro boy to his house with or- 
ders to bring ‘*a big breakfast for two.” At 
7 o'clock the breaktast arrived, and the meas- 
ent showed tour feet three inches and a 


irem 
half. 
‘It's a-risin’ faster again,” said Riley. 
‘Yes; the level is climbing straight up the 
bluff banks now, and not spreading out as it 
said Hamp. 
At % o'clock the depth was four feet eight 
a half inches, and the men at the quarry 
lv, and were beginning to load 


ad a raft reads 
it. Ten o'clock brought four teet eleven 


rises,” 





nches of water, and at noon there were five 
feet and tour inches. 

‘‘I've missed it a little,” said Hamp. ‘‘I 
said the water would run over the dam by 


noon, and it bas still eight inches to rise be- 
fore do ng that.” 

‘*Well, that sort of a miss don’t count,’ 
said Riley ‘You've worked the sum out 
right, anyhow, an’ the water’s deep enough 
tor raftin’, and still a-risin’. It'll go over the 
dam in two or three hours more, an’ I'll do 
what I said; I'll choke any man ‘at says John 
Hampden See's a dunce or anything like it. 
\n’ that ain’t all,” said the old man, rising 
and strikir fist in the palm of his hand. 
‘They've sayin’ that ole Riley Vaughn 
didn’t valley edication; now I'll show ‘em 
I'm going to make this dam a permanent in- 
stitution. I’m a-goin’ to build Vaughn & 
See's foundry an’ agricultooral implement fac- 
tory right down the creek there, an’ put a big 
lot of improved machinery in it; an’ I'm a- 
goin’ to send my pardner, John Hampden 
See, off, next week, to get the rest o” his ed- 
ication where they sell the sort o’ edication as 
is good fer him—not a lot o’ words, but prin- 
ciples an’ facts. You tell your mother you're 
a-goin’ to New York right away, boy, an’ ‘at 
ole Riley Vaugh’s a-goin’ to foot all the bills 
outen your interest in the comin’ factory. 
You'll study all sorts o’ figgerin’ work an’ 
machine principles in the big school in New 
York what's called the school o’ mines, an’ 
then you'll go to all the big factories an’ 
things.” 

‘This echeme was carried out. Hamp spent 
three years in study, and returned an accom- 
plished mechanicai engineer. He went into 
the factory as old Riley's partner, and his 
work has been to improve machinery and pro- 
The firm own many patents now on 
things of his invention, and the factory is the 
centre of a prosperous region, in which Hamp- 


den See is an especially respected citizen. 
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COLLAR AND ELBOW. 





defore Father Ryan came quietly irto our 
rough mining town, we had never observed 
any religious character mousing 
for a gospel ranch. In fact, none of us ever 
had any religion of any kind ; but when Father 
Ryan came there, he seemed to know all about 
it. He called the people of his taith together, 
or visited them one at atime, and among the 
liret things we knew, he began with his own 
bands, assisted by others, to grade a level spot 
on one of the rock-faced hills surrounding the 
town. 

When we stopped on our way to and trom 
work, and asked, ‘‘What’r goin’ to put up?” 
the father, embracing his shovel handle long 
enough to seem to be about to spit on his 
gloved hends, stood up and replied : 

‘tA small edifice to the worship of God.” 

“Ob! church, eh 2” 

‘Well, begging your pardon, hardly a 
church; but a bit of a chapel, just.” 

‘*What kind ?” 

‘Catholic.’ And the father went on 
shoveling the loose earth and small rocks over 
the side of the grade, as if he had no greater 
concern in the matter than the employment of 
his time until sundown. By-and-by the chapel 
began to assume the form of a structure, which, 
like each of the various hoisting works, looked 
down from its stony eminence, upon the town 
of cabins clustered in the hollow of the hills. 

When the house was roofed in, and ex- 
ternally complete, the irreverent wits of the 
camp dubbed it, ‘‘Purgatory H’istin’ Works.” 

This new title coming to the ears of Father 
Ryan, he smiled meekly and said: 

‘Sure, it’s not a bad name at all, and, glory 
be to God, I've great hopes I'll be the means 
of hoisting many a poor soul into eternal 
glory.” 

It was no easy matter to collect the money 
to pay for a religious building in our camp, 
because we had all been so long away from 
what are called religious influences, and free 
from the so-called restraints of divine grace, 
that we thought such notions superfluous. We 
had seen our fellows sicken and die, or die 
without being sick; we had cared for, nursed 
or buried them without the ‘benefit of the 
clergy.” Full many a harsh refusal and 
profane snub fell to the lot of Father Ryan, 
as he went from mine to mine on pay-days, in 
his efforts to gather into the treasury of the 
Lord a small part of the hard earnings, much 
of which otherwise was destined to cross the 
green cloth of the gambling table, or disappear 
through the till of the bar-room counter. 

The pay-days in the mines in our camp were 
from the first to the fourth of each month; 
but in the year when Father Ryan was building 
his chapel, two of the largest works announced 
that their mines would pay off on the day 
before Christmas, and shut down for repairs 
during the holidays. 

Now, about half-way between these 
shut-down mines and the town, there was a 
little swale in the hillside at an abrupt elbow 
in the road. In this little swale, and ona 
level with the road-bed, an enterprising spirit 
graded into the hill, forming a smooth, level 
plane. _On the front half of this level, and 
occupying about half the space, the man of 
enterprise erected what the papers call a 
hostelrie, that is to say a piace of refreshment 
—mostly alcoholic and nicotine—for the accom- 
modation of the constant goers to and 


Suspicious 








fro between the town and the mines. 


of a religion is a good thing? 

**You can ask me anything you please 
I'm not buildin’ meeting houses.” 

‘Do you not think they ought to be bu 
asked the father softly. 

**] don't care whether they are built or not. 
I'm not in the business.” 

**Wouldn’t you give toward a charity ?” 

**Meetin’-houses are no charity.” 

“T'll tell you what I'll do,” said the priest; 
‘if you'll add ten dollars to the amount in my 
hat, I'l! agree to show you before next New 
Year's day, if you are alive, that it is a charity, 
or I will on that day pay you back the money 
and two per centa month interest; or if you 
die before that day, the money st 
toward your funeral expenses. 
what do you say ?” 

‘1 don’t say nothing to that. 
you what I'll do.” 

**What 2?” asked his reverence. 

*T'll put up twenty dollars against any man’s 
twenty, that | can throw any man in the house, 
best two falls out of three, and if I lose, the 
money will go in the hat.” 


; but 


ilt ? 


7 











l 
Come now, 


But I'll tell 


*“(-a-ah!” growled some one, ‘‘yer don't 
want to challenge a priest, do ye 
‘“Whist! Wait a moment,” said Father 


Ryan, interrupting the speaker. Then turning 
to the challenger, who still sat in his corner: 
**When and where do you propose to wrestle ?” 

“Right now and right here, in the back 
yard, on the stone floor.” 

‘‘What hold ?” 

‘Collar and elbow.” 

**Gentlemen,” said Father Ryan, blandly, as 
he turned to the crowd, ‘if one among you will 
be kind enough to put up the money, with the 
‘Il try my best to win it.” 

‘*Here’s your money !* said the barkeeper, 
planking the heavy gold twenty on the board. 

‘**And here's the mate to it,” 
rising from his place in the corner and striking 
a second twenty on top of the first. 

Now all was excitement. The egg-nog was 
forgotten, while betting became the order of 
the hour. 

‘Twenty dollars even that the padre wins! 
I bet my last dollar on religion—every pop !” 

‘*Two to one Nate Smith—from ten 
dollars to a hundred.” 

The preliminaries being all settled, the 
impromptu athletes stepped to the centre, 
shook hands, and then standing front to front, 
took each other by the collar with one hand, 


help of ( 10d 


said Nate, 


on 


and by the elbow of each with the other 
hand, and the muscular bout began. 
The collar and elbow wrestle between 


skilled contestants, is really, so to speak, a 
fist fight with the feet. (ne would think in 
viewing the kicks of the mailed feet, that shins 
would be broken like pipe-stems, but it is not 
often that one wrestler is permitted to get a 
square-toed kick upon the shins of the other, 
where there is science on both sides 

But to really describe the tripping, kicking, 
fending, foiling, and muscular writhing of 
the contestants on this New Year's day in the 
stone amphitheatre behind the long saloon, is 
not in the power of this pen, nor in any 
power slower than Muybridge’s lightning 
photographer, but the result was that, after 
poising on the brink of alternate success and 
defeat, Nate Smith went down, solid, on the 
flat of his back, taking care, however, to 
stiffen bis neck against a sounding rap of his 
conscious colesa on the hard floor. 

“Score for the church!” 
knowing fellow in the crowd. 

‘Hurrah for the padre—he’s a little bull 
with the clay on his horns !” 

Once again the strugglers came to the cen- 
tre, and now again the contest was waged with 
all the vigor of the human animal, supplement- 
ed by that essence of immortality known as 
the intellect. ‘This second bout was even 
more warily worked through than the first— 
each man having already tested the skill of 
the other—but it ended in a drawn battle, 
both men coming down together with a ter- 
rific fall upon the floor. This time there were 
serious inquiries to know if either man was 
burt. 

**Hurt, is it ? 
not injured.” 

“I’m not injured, either, but I've pot as 
much of this thing as I want at present,” said 
Nate, and then added, ‘‘we'll postpone the 
other fall till next New Year's.” 

‘*‘No, we won't!” shouted 
‘*that’s a dead give away.” 

‘“‘All right, boys. Father are you ready ?” 
asked Nate. , 

‘Ready, please God,” and he stepped to his 
place. ‘‘I’m here among the tigers, like an 
early martyr in the amphitheatre. ’ 

Nate extended his hand, which the martyr 
grasped good naturedly, but instead of taking 
hold of his collar, Nate, holding the priest 
by the hand, turned to the crowd and said: 

‘Boys, here’s a man that has throwed me 
once, and ‘tied’ me once. I've done my lev- 
el best to save my money and to win his, but 
it can’t be done. The best I can do is to fall 
with him. I throw up the sponge. The 
money goes in the hat.” 

At this speech there were cheers and grum- 
bling, but the cheers predominated. 

‘“‘Gentlemen,” said the father, ‘‘my oppo- 
nent has acted throughout this, just like a 
Christian knight, and chivalrous spirit, and I 
wish to say that, if there is dissatisfaction with 
his conclusions, I will waive any claim that I 
may have upon the sum of money at issue In 
this wager; and, further, if he is willing, we 
will, turn and turn about, wrestle with any dis- 
satisfied person, one at a time of course, un- 
til there is no shadow of complaint of unfair- 
ness. But I want it understood that all that 
we both earn goes into the hat.” 

“Pm willin,” said Nate, ‘‘and I’m agreeable 
to that last prop., but my twenty goes into the 
hat all the same, and no more jaw-bone about 
s.” 

There being no takers of the last propo- 
sition, the wrestlers resumed their ordinary 
garments. The egg-nog drinking began again, 
while the priest, after stowing the collected 
money away in his various pockets, placed his 
hat upon his head, took another light glass of 
wine in compliment of the season, then shook 
hands all around, and said : ; 

“Gentlemen, let mirth be seasoned with 
moderation, all your contests with kindness, 
and so strive, in season and out, that all your 
days shall produce good citizenship. I am 
deeply obliged to you all for the hearty fair- 
ness and squareness of my reception to-day. 
Good-by.” 

It is needless to add that the ‘‘bit of a chap- 
el” was entirely finished, and that Nate Smith, 
with the ‘‘boys,” drops in now and then on 


one shouted a 


Yis, indade I am; but I’m 


the crowd; 


be paid | 





PARMER----AN AGRICULTURAL AND FAMILY 


It was a rough log-on-end building, roofed | Sunday—‘‘not,” as he says, “that I care for 


hallelujah in Latin, but just to give the padre 
a send-off.” 





General Nliscellany, 


From the Liverpool Mail. 


WHAT TIME I8 IT? 


What time is it? 
Time to do well— 
Time to live better— 
Give up that grudge— 
Anewer that letter 
Speak that kind word, to sweeten a sorrow; 
Do that good deed you would leave till tomorrow. 
‘Time to try hard 
In that new situation— 
Time to build up on 
A solid foundation, 
Giving up needlessly changing and drifting; 
Leaving the quicksands that ever are shifting. 


What time is it? 
Time to be thrifty; 
Farmers, take warning 
Plow in the springtime— 
Sow in the morning— 
Spring rain is coming, zephyrs are blowing; 
Heaven will attend to the quickening and growing. 
Time to count cost— 
Lessen expenses— 
lime to look well 
lo the gates and the fences 
Making and mending, as good workers should; 
Shutting out evil and keeping the good. 


What time is it? 
Time to be earnest, 
Laying up treasure; 
Time to be thoughtful, 
Choosing true pleasure ; 
Loving stern justice—of truth being fond; 
Making your word just as good as your bond. 
Time to be happy, 
Doing your best 
Time to be trustful, 
Leaving the rest, 
Knowing in whatever country or clime, 
Ne’er can we call back one minute of time. 





LONDON THE GREAT, 


The use of the word ‘‘metropolis” as ap- 
plied to London is of some antiquity. When 
the Board of Works was formed in 1855, 
under Sir Benjamin Hall's act, the word was 
boldly assumed ; and the Board is appointed 
‘‘for the purpose of diverting the sewage of 
the metropolis.” Thenceforth this, so to 
speak, diverting use of the word has been 
usual; and the Board now deals with the 
whole Hundred of Ossulton, the Hundred of 
Isleworth, certain districts on the southern 
side of the Thames in the Counties of Kent 
and Surrey, and part of Essex. This con- 
stitutes the ‘*Metropolitan Area;” but [on- 
don, which probably the framers of the Act 
contemplated under the name of the metropo- 
lis, is itself manifestly excepted. 

The immense s ze of this area is denoted 
by some of the figures mentioned in the an- 
nual report of the Board. The ratable value 
is twenty-four millions and a half sterling; 
the money spent during a year is two and a 
half millions. Baedeker’s ‘‘Hand-book,” of 
which a new edition, the third, is before us, 
enumerates, besides the nine Parliamentary 
boroughs, each sending two members to the 
House of Commons, no fewer than sixty dis- 
tinct ‘‘villages which have in course of time 
become constituent parts of London.” ‘The 
area 18 Occup d by several thousand streets, 
‘‘which, if laid end to end, would form a line 
2600 miles long.” There are more than hal! 
a million different buildings and eleven bun- 
dred churches. Within the police district the 
population is fully four millions. ‘*There are 
in London Scotchmen than in [din- 
burgh, more Irish than in lublin, more Jews 
than in Palestine, and more Roman Catholics 
than in Rome.” 


more 


Compared with the Metropolitan Area, 
even New York and Paris, the two cities of 
the world which come nearest to it, are 

tar behind that both put together would only 
equal it. The towns ot Great Britain 
which come nearest to it are Glasgow, Liver- 


001, Manchester with Salford, Birmingham, 


£0 


81x 


} 
Leeds and Sheffield; but the population ot 
all put tc gether does not equal that of the 


Metropolitan Area, even if the city of London 
be taken out. In his speech at the recent 
dinner given by Sir James Hogg, the Duke 
of Connaught mentioned that since it 
into being the Board has made 65 miles of 
main sewers, besides making or renewing 14 
miles of smaller drains. 
works in the Area, the gigantic scale on which 
everything has to be done, may be gathered 
from some of the figures given in the annual 
reports. The kmbankments cost three 
lions ot money. The Fire Brigade numbers 
more than 500 men; and there were more 
than 100 fires last year. About a quarter of 
a million bas been paid for freeing bridges in 
the same time; and nearly £40,000 for prop- 
erty threugh which new streets are to pass. 
No fewer than 100 Acts of Parliament refer- 
to the work of the Board have been 
passed in the twenty-six years of its existence. 
The main drainage system cost four and a 
half millions, and Baedeker’s 
sums up # few of the statistics: here are 
annually consumed about 2,000,000 quarters 
of wheat, 400,000 oxen, 1,500,000 sheep, 
130,000 calves, 250,000 swine, 
head of poultry and game, 400,000,000 pounds 
of fish, 500,000,000 oveters, 1,260,000 lob- 
sters, and salmon. The butcher's 
meat alone is valued at £50,000,000.” 

The most extraordinary thing about this 
enormous and practically anonymous ‘‘ Area” 
is the looseness of governing system. It 
has no governing system, in fact. Every 
parochial vestry does what seems right to it- 
self.— Saturday Reriew. 
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BCRAPS. 





THE VALUE OF 


Few people appreciate the value of 
and apparently insignificant things. In some 
foreign countries the litter of domestic ani- 
mals is carefully collected and sold to farmers. 
Not a few people make a living gathering 
fertilizers in this way. In the shops of jewel- 
ers and others where articles are manutactur- 
ed of gold and silver great care is taken to 
prevent the waste of the precious metals. 
Every particle of filing, scraping or grinding 
is preserved for the assayer. The wheels 
upon which gold and silver have been polish- 
ished, when worn out, are burned, and the 
fire develops particles of the precious metals 
which could not be seen by the naked eye. 
Even the sweepings, after great care has been 
taken to pick up every bit of metal that may 
have fallen on the floor, are preserved, and in 
New York city sell for S70 a barrel. It 1s 
calculated that when a jeweler’s shop floor is 
to be renewed, the dirt accumulated in the 
crevices will more than pay the cost of the new 
floor. 

It is said that the receipts from the sale of 
the refuse of starch mills, which is used by 
farmers as feed tor hogs and other stock, 
constitute a large part of the profits, and that 
if this refuse could not be sold, some mills 
would be compelled to stop or be run at a 
The paper “trimmings” of a large 
printing oflice like the Harpers or Appletons, 
are worth thousands of dollars a year. Lum- 
bermen have found uses for nearly every part 
of a tree, and scraps that a few years ago ac- 
cumulated so rapidly as to be a source of in 
convenience and consequently expense, are 
now suld for a good price and are in great 
demand. There are in nearly every branch of 
business ‘‘scraps” of various kinds, that, if 
carefully collected, could be sold at a pecu- 
niary advantage, but this is particularly so in 
the tobacco business. The value of the to- 
bacco scraps is more highly appreciated in 
Europe than in America, but even here in the 
manufacture of cigars very little is allowed to 
goto waste. Tobacco costs too much to be 
wasted by the manufacturer. 

The stems and tips of tobacco leaves that 
are rejected by the cigarmaker are sold to 
farmers for manure. ‘The cuttings and odd 
scraps are sent to the cigarette manufacturer, 
or to Europe for pipe smoking. Even the 
floor dust has its price and is used as an insect 
destroyer in hot-houses and gardens. The 
great waste in tobacco is with the consumer. 
It is estimated that about one-third the to- 
bacco made into cigars is thrown away In 
stumps, and that the smokers of the best ci- 
gars throw away the biggest stumps. — This 
enormous waste in this country is attributed 
largely to the very limited use of cigar-hold- 
ers, which are more popular in Europe. In 
Paris the gathering of cigar-stumps 18 & rec- 
ognized industry, and in the Place Maubert 
there is a regular market for them. rhe 
stumps are collected by boys and girls ro 
beggars, and are bought in large lots »y 
wholesale dealers, who manufacture them into 
a low grade of smoking tobacco that is either 
sold to the poorer classes or exported. 
<cores of New York bootblacks and Italian 
rag-pickers may be seen every morning gath- 
ering trom the gutters, for their private con- 
sumption, & harvest of cigar stumps which had 
been swept into them.— Cincinnati Commer- 
cial. 
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ASTONISHING REVELATIONS OF A 
CAVE IN THE BALEARIC ISLANDS. 


Cave hunting anthropologists will further 
investigate a story told by a Barcelona cor- 
respondent of the Vetit Marseillais about a 
cavern which has just been explored by some 
Spanish sportsmen in the little island of Fo- 
mentera, to the south of Ivica. The entrance 
has been long known to the inhabitants as a 
resort for multitudes of snakes. The mouth 
was choked up with brushwood, and, further 
in, was blocked up by immense stones, which 
took many hours to remove. A gallery, arti- 
ficially hewed out, and covered with inscrip- 
tions undecipherable by the explorers was then 
disclosed, ending in a spacious Moorish cham- 
ber in perfect preservation, with a splendid 
tomb in the centre, which proved to contain a 
double sacrophagus enclosed by a metal cover 


habitue of the Four Courts in Dublin used to 
call a “Cunard,” it may be a discovery like 
that made in 1859 at Puente de Guarraxa, 
near Toledo, of the richly jeweled crowns of 
the Gothic Kings of Spain, which are now in 
the Musee de Cluny. One of these bears the 
name of Reccesvinthus, (A. D.649-71.) The 
Petit Marseillais says two of the finders have 
gone to Madrid to report, while the four oth- 
ers remain to guard the spot.—St. James's 


Gazette. 





WHIPPING IN THE OLD-TIME BCHOOL. 


A public school fifty years ago was a very 
different affair from what is nowadays. 

Upon my word, when I think of the whip- 
ying that went on day after day in the old 
Mayhew School, I am astonished at it. Yet, 
with the variety of corporal punishment so 
freely bestowed, there was mingled a sort of 
ghastly sportive element, a grim humor which 
did not always commend itself to the percep- 
tion of him who received the flagellation. A 
merry conceit, for instance, was that of Mas- 
ter Clough. 

That ingenious person would direct @ cul- 
prit to stand upon the platform, near the desk, 
and without bending the knees, touch the 
floor with his fingers. ‘Then a smart flourish 
of the rattan and a sudden blow would cause 
the unhappy youth to involuntarily resume an 
upright position with diverting rapidity. It 
was really very amusing (to Master Clough.) 
Sometimes an oflender would be asked by one 
of the masters which instrument of torture he 
would choose, the riding-whip, the ruler, or 
the rattan. Whichever he seemed to preter 
was not the one used, but one of the others 
would make him smart. This little change 
would have a healthful moral influence upon 
the scholar, teaching patience and resignation 
under disappointment. A pleasant illustra- 
tion (to the teacher) of the irony of fate was 
shown in another way. When the stock of 
rattans ran low (and that was not seldom) 
some victim in disgrace would be dispatched 
for a fresh supply, knowing that on his return 
he would feel the first stroke of the rod. 
With what ingenious refinement of torture the 
victim was thus made to find the weapon that 
should wound him! 

There was another clever diversion of our 
k ndhearted masters which in summer when 
the days were long, occasionally broke the 
monotony of schoolboy life. Sometimes, of 
a sultry July afternoon, a tired scholar, over- 
come by heat, would find the sound of voices 
in the room grow fainter and fainter, his head 
would droop and finally sink upon his desk, 
and he would quickly be in the pleasant land 
of dreams. ‘Then it was that the master, 
seizing his rattan and stealthily yet joyfully 
striding across the rows of desks, would give 
the sleeping wretch such a rousing whack as 
to astonish and confound as well as suddenly 
awake him. 

I contess that these diversions of the pede- 
gogue were not without their attraction for us 
who looked on and saw the comical contor- 
the boys whose fortune it was at the 
moment to be under discipline. ‘The fact that 
our turn might come next did not prevent us 
from finding what entertainment we might in 
None ol 


tions of 


what our master evidently enjoyed, 
yet read the maxims of the cynical La 
Rochetoucauld, but we realized that under 
circumstances there is something in 


rtune of ls that gives us a 


us had 


certain 
the misfo our frien 
certain sort of sauistaction. 
rhose were indeed days when flogging was 
administered in no homeopathic doses, but with 
heroic practice. I once 
made a careful estimate ot my own experience 
in that way, and came to the conclusion that I 
had averaged about a whipping and a half a 
d with the Mayhew 
somewhat 
It was consid- 


a most fullness of 





y during my connection 
School. QO! course we became in- 


ured to this rough treatment. 


ered the proper thing to suffer with Spartan 
firmness, and he who, laid across the master’s 
knee, could calmly make comical and derisive 
faces from his ignominous position, tor the 
entertainment of his associates, without hav- 
ing his attention diverted to other parts of his 
body, was accounted a brave fellow. Then 
there was a superstit belief that by laying 
one’s evelash in the band that was about to be 
feruled, the accursed wood was eure to be 
shattered on coming in contact with the magi 
hau But | never saw one shattered.— J: 
ton 1 , ft 
LORD LORNE’S COSTLY MAGAZINE. 
‘Would you like to buy that Harper's Mag- 
azine ?” asked the soft-v« t an timid 


, 
; 


east-bound Union Pacif 
d passenger wi 





nutter on the 








the other day to a middle-age 





thus | 


was looking over the October Harper, and 


reading Judge Goodwin's article on the Mor- 
mor situation 
“No,” said the middle 
my own magazine and therefore . 
to buy it.” 
**Excuse 


aged party, ‘‘It is 
do not care 
me,” said the poor little frighten- 
q 


ed peanutter, while the tears ceme to bis 
eves; ‘I fear you want to cheat a poor or- 
phan boy out of his book. Please pay me, 


sir, or let me 


Ah, 


bave the magazine back again. 
you would not rob me of my goods.” 
stern stranger. ‘‘l do not 
vour book, my boy, but I 
bought this on the Utah Northern road and 
paid for it. When I went into the 
bouse for breakfast, the train butcher took it 


sir, 
No, 


to rob you of 





wist 


eating- 





out of my seat and sold it to me again in the 
afternoon 

‘*T was in the middle of an article when we 
got to the dinner-station, so I turned down 
the leaf and left it again in my seat. I had to 
buy it once more. Now the magazine has 
cost me $2, and you want me to give itto you 
so that you can sell it through Nebraska, no 
doubt. No, my poor little orphan lad, you 
may go and soak your head for an hour or 


two and bathe your tear-bedimmed eyes, but I 
cannot give up my S2-magazine. 

‘*Peddle out your bead moccasins, made by 
the hostile Indians of Chicago. 
little stock of niseating apples at $27 per bar- 


rel, with two prize worms in each and every ap- 


Sell out vour 


ple, but do not disturb my expensive period- 
It als. 

**T will not bother you while you sell your 
fancy mixed candies that have been running 
back and forth over the road since ‘69. [| 
will not intertere with vou wh le you sell your 
Indian made in Connecticut. Go 
head and make all the mo ey you can, but | 
give me a chance to peruse this article with- 
out the regular assessment.” 

The hurt and grieved orphan boy went to 
the sleeping-car conductor and asked who that 
sarcastic old cuss over yonder might be, and 
the conductor, said it was the Marquis of 


Lorne 


curiosities 


a 





it was, too.— Nye's 2 


AN ARCTIC TRAGEDY. 

With Horn Sound begins the interest in 
Spitzberyen, as the place was the scene of as 
cruel a tragedy as waseverenacted. The sto 
ry has in it all the dramatic elements of a | 
thrilling novel of the old school, and finds 8 
fitting denouement in the mines of Siberia 
On one of the innermost of Horn 
Sound, a few years ago, were found a heap of 
nine skulls, said to be those of a Russian crew 
murdered by a party of English whalers. 
These murderers were never discovered, but an- 
other and still more remarkable discovery was 
made in the year 1853 by a Norwegian sea 
captain near this place, and it 18 of this that I 
intend to tell. It is the commonest occurrence 
for ships that venture up here to lose one or 
more men atrip, and so when the other mem- 
bers of the small crews—say five or six men 
return home and repert that they have lost 
comrades, no particular attention is paid to the 
news, beyond the littie circle widowed by the 





islande 


lost men. 
It happened somewhere about 1849 that the 


crew of a Russian whaler made their way 
back to Archangel and reported that they had 
lost their captain and two men on Spitzbergen 
through accident, full details of which 
were given. The captain and his men were 
mourned, and in a little while the affair was 
forgotten. In 1853, however, the Norwegian 
captain in question, while out hunting for rein- 
deer, found three human skeletons, and beside 
them s gup from which the stock was rotting. 
On the barrel of the gun were scratched a 
number of inscriptions in Russian, which the 
Norwegian was unable to make out. He 
brought the gun home with him and sent it to 
Archangel, where it was found to contain the 
history of the captain and the two men, previ- 
ously reported as having been killed by acci- 
dent. The inscriptions told how the owner of 
the gun and his two men had been basely de- 
serted by the others of the crew, for whom 
they were out procuring food, and left to die 
of exposure. Those of the crew then still 
alive were arrested and sentenced for life to 
work in the mines of Siberia. The poor cap- 
iain and his men must have suffered terribly, 
for from the dates on the gun, the last of which 
was March 3, it was learned that he had sur- 
vived a greater part of the winter.—Corres- 
pondence of New York Herald, 


an 





CANNIBALS SHIPPED TO EUROPE. 


Capt. G. Schweers, of the Hamburg steam- 
ship Thebes, one ot the Cosmos Line, who 
arrived in Hamburg on August 20th, from the 
coast of South America, has brought with him 
a strange human cargo. During his passage 
through the Magellan Straits he obtained 
eleven ‘‘Feuerlanders”—four men, four wo- 
men, and three children—veritable cannibals. 
Some difficulties had to be overcome betore he 
could persuade them to undertake a voyage to 
Europe, and the problem as to their food on 








of curious and elaborate workmanship. 
In the tomb were two ‘‘colossal mummies” | 
of a young woman and an older man. On the 
young woman’s body were a diadem contain- | 
ing jewels, ear-rings of carbuncles, a necklace | 
of pearls, and finger rings. The other mum- | 
my was accompanied by an ‘‘imperial crown” | 
and asceptre. If this be not what an old! 


| the passage was also the cause of a good deal 


of anxiety, as it was impossible to lay in a 
stock of some kindred tribes for their suste- 
nance. The captain reports that he was 
highly satisfied with their behavior as passen- 
gers. At first he laid ordinary cooked meat 
before them, but the whole company sickened ; 
hereupon they were provided with raw flesh, 
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and they recovered their normal state of | 
health. They were offered tallow candles, at | 
first in fun, but they regarded this sort of | 
food as a very choice European delicacy, and 

the women invariably made their children par- 

take of it. All the members of this curious 

company showed a remarkable capacity for 

learning, and acquired a number of German 

and Spanish words and sentences with facility, 

and employed them to good purpose. The 

visitors are to be sent to Paris first, where 

they will be exhibited—or will exhibit them- 

selves we should, perhaps, rather say—to their 

civilized brethren in the Jardin d’ Acclimata- 

tion. They are next to be forwarded to 

Hamburg, and after a short stay in that city 

they will make the tour of the great cities of 
Europe.— London Globe. 





A BLAST AGAINST CHURCH BELLS. 


Without impeaching whatever charm there 
may be in the peal of a church bell floating 
up some rural valley amid sunshine and morn- 
ing calm, it is undeniable that, in spite of po- 
etry and sentiment, bells are in several ways 
an extremely afllictive institution. Take any 
average city Sunday, for example, when it 
seems as if some privileged bell fiend bad giv- 
en the order of **Ring out, wild bells, to the 
wild sky,” and the wild bells had taken him at 
his word. One poet has aflirmed that when 
the bell strikes *tone” we take no note of time. 
Perhaps; but we are compelled to do it when 
the bell strikes not one, but one hundred, or 
one thousand, and when one hundred or seve- 
ral hundred bells striking to 
gether. Horrible is the result when note and 
clangor incalculable in number and diversity, 
from the boom of a Big Ben to the clatter of 
a meeting-house bell, are in a moment hurled 
upon the human tympanum in one discordant 
roar. ‘Then is the time realize the most 
excruciating form of the corruptio optimi pes- 
sima and learn what sweet bells jangled out of 
tune can do. In vain has the tan-bark or the 
straw been spread upon the street and the 
knocker wrapped in the gl the weary sul- 
ferer writbes upon his pillow as the tide of 
church din surges in upon his brain and fills 
every nerve with agony. And when it is re- 
membered that three fierce choruses of univer- 
sal “Ding-dong” that call the leisured and 
healthy to forenoon, afternoon, and evening 
prayer are far from being al! that must be tak- 
en account of, but that from dawn to twilight 


almost every quarter of an hour is made dole- 


ful by some harsh and metal-throated solo 


commence all 


to 


ove; 


rung out on one ecclesiastical pretext or an 
other, whether with irritating s! 
rowing rapidity, by some local 
may be understood in what sen 
day of rest to the invalid, the 
the stay-at-home population. 
Woe betide the too, 
within ear-shot of a cemetery. 
dreadful bell!” must often rise to his lips as 
waits for the next f the hideous 
monotone that never stops, while the figure of 
that melancholy priest, in his dingy surplice, 


ywhess or har 
tormentor, 1t 
se Sunday 1s a 
care-worn, or 
who 
‘Silence that 


man, dwells 


he blow o 


endlessly reciting burial services over coffins 
that come and go, forces itself upon bis 
imagination and makes cont 1s thought or 
labor a torture or an impossibility. By what 
argument can the church justify itself for 
visiting the community with this plague ot 
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bells ? 


THE END OF THE WORLD, 
Leonardo Aretine, an Italian of the 14tl 
century, predicted the end of the world for 
the 15th of November, 18%] Behold the ex- 





act programme of this catastrophe, wh hi 
much more definite than the ambiguous giv 
ings-out of Mother Shipton, and decidedly 
fuller in matters of detail t any of the 
vaticinations of the more moder prophets 
though at the same time very terse and em- 


ies of rh We have 


ploy ing no supertiult 








not long to wait for its verification 
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SPONTANEOUS Fores A writer in @ 
West Virginia paper combats the opinion, 
held by many arboriculturists, that open coun- 
try is never converted into a forest through 
the operation of natural , and as estab 
lishing the tact that such e does some- 
times occur, brings forward the case of the 
Shenandoah valley. When first settled, about 
160 years ago, it was an ope prairie-like re- 
gion, covered with tall grass, on which fed 
herds of deer, buffalo, elk, etc., and having 


no timber, ex ept on ridgy portions of it; bu 
the annual 


in consequence of its settlement, 


fires were prevented, and trees sprang up al- 
most as thickly and reguiariv as if seed had 
been planted These torests, having been 


preserved by the farmers, cover now a large 
part of the surface with hard wood trees of su- 
perior excellence. Ti f 
seem to substantiate the 


als 
theory that the tree- 
less character of the prairies of the West is 


acts would 




















due to the annual burning of the grass by the 
Indians. 

How Prvutes Cross tHe River.— Nature, 
in an article in regard to the swimming of 
savage people, says: ‘‘The Indians on the 
Missouri river, when they bave occasion t 
traverse that impetu us stream, invariab! 
tread water just as the treads it.” Our 
Piutes practice this method of swimming. | 
We have fre juently seen them cross tk Ca 
son river in this way in the early ays. | 
Squaws, youngsters ar fall marched directly 
across the stream. However, betore starting 
in, the equaws and children took in each hand | 
a stick a piece otf dead ow cott wood | 
—from four to six feet in length i ng | 
these sticks upon the water they would move 
their hands forward alternately, at the same | 
time treading water with their feet lr 8 
way the water only occasionally came above | 
their shoulders.—JViryinia City lor 
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tion. He no sooner gits well started before 
he has to bite a rubber ring all day to get his 
teeth through, an’ w’en dey’s comin’ through | 
de fader has to tote de baby all nite, an’ de | 
baby yellin’ all de time loud ‘nuff for a town | 
crier. No, de fac’ is dat de human animule 
done have no happiness till he grows big ‘nuff | 
to have a home of his own, an’ even den his 
misery has just begun. Brethren, dis com- 
plex problem has spiled my sleep a great 
many times.” 











A Question or Mi_eaGe.—Jones held an 
execution against a farmer, and when he call- 
ed for a settlement the agriculturist took him 
out into a biy pasture, and pointed out a wild 
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steer as the particular piece of property that 
should be levied upon. Jones chased 


steer around for a while, and then sat down, | 


and taking out his book began to write. 

‘*‘What are you doing there?” asked the 
granger. 

‘Charging mileage,” 
without looking up. 

‘Do I have it all to pay?” gasped the 
rancher. 

‘You bet.” 

‘“‘Then take this tame heifer here. 
stand any such game as that.” 
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Practica, AnituMetic: ‘You can’t add 
different things together,” 
school teacher. ‘If you add a sbeep and a 
cow together, it does not make two sheep or 
two cows.” A little boy, the son of an Austin 
milkman, held up his band and said: 
do with sheep and cows, but if you 
milk and a quart of water it 
I've seen it 
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A CuicaGo man visiting Cincinnati was 
being shown around by a citizen who said, 
‘*‘Now let's go and see the Widows’ Home.” 
The Chicago man put bis finger by the side otf 


his nose and winked, and then he said: **Not 


much, Mary Ann. I saw a widow home 
once, and it cost me $16,000. She sued me 
for breach of promise, and proved it on me 
No, sir, send the widows home in a hack.” 
—leck's Sun. 
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By many a murmur werive 
In many a tangled w 
And the voice of the brook has never 
1 tits pathos and ¢ mit thie, 
As it ripples aud runs r 
To its home in the mig sea 
These we the da 
Inthe fl f innocent 
Told all his simple stor 
Told nothing but the truth 
“1 fished the stream near the milldam 
Hk er hour in vain 
I've not a trout in my basket 
‘To-morrow Ulli try it agair 
But now, alaa! this bosom 
Is shockingly changed; I fear 
I’ve learned to lie like others, 
In the angling months of the year 
“Fishing? | rather think so, 


A hundred in half a day 
Iwo pounders and strong imonsters, 
Each took me an hour to play.’ 
I've learned to lie like others 
I've gone to the stream and found 
A small boy fishing before me; 
Phen prone on the pleasant ground 
I've lain, and slumbered, and bid him 
Call me when he had caught 
Just enough to fill my basket, 
And thus my fish were bought. 


Then over my nice clean stockings 
I've plastered the river mud, 

And the sleeves of my angling jacket 
I've smeared with the fishes’ blood; 

And strolled to the ferry landing 
With a weary look in my eye, 

Then revelled tour days succeeding 
In one long luxurious lie. 


How I fell from the massive boulder, 
How I swam the turbulent brook, 
How in one pool four and twenty 
Of the speckled beauties I took. 
Men may rave of the joys of angling, 
But let them not despis® 
The pure, the esthetic pleasure 
That dwells in such angling lies. 
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‘A man,” said Rev. Plato Johnson in the 
course of a very eloquent sermon, ‘‘is avery cu- 
rusanimule. He is de only animule dat don’t 
have a good time when he is ababy. Did dat 
idea ever ‘cur to your mind before? After be 
is dead he may go to heben, but after he’s 
born, an’ till he gits able to take care of his- 
self, he has no comfort, an’ he don’t let no- 
body else hab any. Look at de dogs, wat a 
time dey has togedder. Dey is born free or 
four at atime, so dey needn't be lonely, an’ 
de minute dey gets dere eyes open dey begins 
to play an’ fool with each other an’ to ‘joy 
deirselves. Look at de lamb. Well, dat 
lamb of Mary’s had a good deal better time 
dan Mary had herself before she was big 
enough to go to school. Whoever heard of a 
lamb’s havin’ de toofache or de measles or 
colic? W’en night comes de calf lies down 
quiet by de side of its mudder, an’ dat’s de 
last you hear of it till sunrise nex mornin’. 
Did you ever hear of a calf havin’ de chick- 
enpox or de mumps? Echo answers, ‘None 
of dose things’ curs in de lower animule 
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world.’ Now how is it wid de human baby ? 
He ain't gen’rally in de world mor’n half an’ 
hour betore he begins to let de whole neigh- 
borhood know dat’s he’s come at last, an’ in- 
tends to stay. He's got a immortal soul, 
which Mary’s lamb had to go widout: but it 
does seem to me, brethren, dat he pays for 
dat privilege wid a lot of things dat de lamb 
and de dog wouldn’t have on no consid’ra- 
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